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A JOURN 
OF 


Jews Finding the Real Jesus 


From an interview in this issue by 


RABBI HARRY LEVI 


OU ask about the Jew and Jesus? Understand that all Jews are not alike. 
In Jewish circles we reproduce the differences found among Christians. 
Just as the Christian community runs the whole gamut—from orthodoxy, 
represented by Catholicism; through conservatism, represented by the evangelical 
churches; to liberalism, represented by Congregationalism, Universalism, and 
Unitarianism—so in the Jewish group are those of every religious platform. 
Moreover, as in Christian circles, the majority of Jews belong to the orthodox 
camp. Among Jews, therefore, will be found differing attitudes toward Jesus. 


At one time, it is true, the name of Jesus was not allowed on the lips of the 
Jew—was never mentioned in the synagogue. Nor is the reason hard to find. 
All the torture, for ages so diabolically inflicted on the Jew, was visited on him 
“in the name of Jesus.” It was natural that the Jew should have associated the 
two—should have come to hold the name of Jesus responsible for the suffering 
he so unjustly bore. So the Christian church robbed the synagogue of one of its 
own prophets and made impossible the very influence it so desired to exert. 
Graduaily, however, the truth is beginning to emerge. Just as the church is 
realizing that Jesus would never have countenanced anti-Jewish hatred—would, 

indeed, ‘have been the first to denounce it—so the Jew is coming to understand 
_ that Jesus was in no way to blame for all the horror of the ages. So both church 
___ and synagogue are beginning to find the real Jesus. It is true that it is only the 
| liberals in both camps who have caught the largest measure of the vision. 
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An Epitaph, Indeed 


O LONG as there are people who suffer poverty 
at the hands of fate or of cruel masters, the 
world, which has a tender heart for benefactors if 
not alw ays a clear head for dealing with evildoers, 
will kindle in tribute to the friend of the poor. 
One of the most touching and deserved memorials 
we have ever seen is a bit ‘of a paragraph by “D. P.” 
in Christian Life about the lamented Stanley 
Mellor, a Unitarian prophet in Liverpool. It 
follows: 

Dr. Stanley Mellor has no grave. By his own wish, his 
ashes were scattered to the winds he loved so well. No tomb- 
stone can mark a “resting place” that. does not exist; but he 
has an epitaph. It was spoken recently by one of the “down- 
and-outs,” a distressed creature, hungry, ill-clad, “without 
visible means of support.” He had tramped into Liverpool, 
and on hearing of Dr. Mellor’s death he said, “Dr. Mellor’s 
hame was known in every casual ward in England.” Such a 
saying brings tears of gratitude and pride to the eyes. “Known 
in every casual ward in Nngland!” Passports are not required 
on the last journey we must all undertake, but a name “known 
in every casual ward in Hngland”’ would secure entrance for 
the owner to where “the mystic rose of Paradise,” of which 
he spoke so often, blooms in ever-fadeless beauty. 


A Scholar Proposes 


IK SIT UP when real scholars talk about reli- 

gion. One such is William Adams Brown. 
He made a proposal, in his recent address at the 
centenary of the Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Church, Lancaster, Pa., which we like with 
all our heart and mind and soul. It is not less 
than that we set up an institute for the study of 
religion on the same broad basis as the institute 
for. the study of politics in Williamstown. ~We 
need, he says, a great clearing house for the 
scholars and leaders of religion. 
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Aucustus P, Reccorp, D.D. 


His observation. 


is very important. He faces the conditions that 
make the present spiritually catastrophic division — 
and bitterness in religion. 

“How far,” asks Professor Brown, “is the reac- 
tionary movement which is sweeping over the church 
due to legitimate causes?” Is it not due, we reply, to 
sheer ignorance and nothing else? Is not the very 
existence of ignorance the church’s unpardonable 
sin? Another question: “What place shall we 
make in our religion for external authority, and 
how can those to whom such authority is essential 
live and worship in the same institution with those 
of more liberal spirit?” Our reply is, if we are 
going to have a religious institute for free research, 
we can have no external authority at all, for that 
means a closed and fixed mind on certain doctrines. 
If, as we were earnestly assured by the Universal 
Conference on Life and Work at Stockholm, 
“Christ’s church heartily welcomes every advance 
of reason and conscience among men,” we must have 
open minds on all doctrines. 

‘The whole problem of so-called Protestantism is 
to make up its mind about itself. Is it going to be 
authoritarian? All right. All aboard for Rome. 
Is it going to be free? If so, we seek not a place, 
for a place is fixed; we find a way, which is open 
for progress, and the way is truth and life. An 
institute of religion must be free. Any group 
of scholars however small, which would come to- 
gether in the freedom of the truth, would make an 
institute as respectable as an institute of politics, 
of social problems, of science. At present, religion 
is the only great human concern which is bound | 
and hushed by its organized masters. 


About This Militarism 


THIS MILITARISM in education, 

what shall we say? It is not as simple as the 
advocates of either side make it seem. Take the 
present stand, for example, against compulsory 
military training. Good people believe a student 
in high school or college who does not believe in 
drilling should not be obliged to do it. Let us ex- 
amine that. We all agree, do we not, that some 
measure of national defense, say, police duty, is 
necessary; that some training, little though it be, 
is necessary to that defense. And do we not also 
believe that they who enjoy the country’s blessings 
and privileges should also serve her without eXx- 
ception and without partiality? How far shall the 
dissident individual’s opinion prevail? There 
seems sound logic and sane sentiment in that 
way of reasoning. 

Let us say we all loathe war, as we loathe dis- 
ease. We do. But there are causes in the con- 
duct of people that lead to the one as to the other. 
We strive by spiritual means to prevent both. 
Sometimes that means fails. The evil thing, as it 
has happened, is upon us. Who shall defend us 
in war? Or an enemy attacks the rights of an- | 
other nation, and we must help. Who helps? All, 
or none, we ‘hear in typical cere We are 
one and indivisible. | : A 

Tor ourselves, we do not feel. as iat a ‘me 
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-abeut militarism as some do.- We have done-our 
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Hilitary duty in field and camp with ardor for a 
spiritual ideal and with fortitude in the contempla- 
tion of possible warfare. But the former, we be- 
lieve, is always predominant over the latter. We 
entirely agree that we should not let the military 
equal the spiritual. Keep force well-mixed and in 
its small and due proportion in the national life. 
‘That is what all education and preaching should 
be doing. Flee extremes, and keep to that golden 
“mean which is exalted high above compromise 
-and maintains national righteousness supreme and 
national safeguarding secondary, but not more. 
We urge no slackening of the zeal-even of paci- 
fists, but we do not agree with them completely. 
Let them proclaim their vision; let. them, if they 
must, assail the enemies of peace, if they so regard 
them. In short, let them be absolutely free; and 
short shrift to the ugly-spirited violators of that 
which is more precious to us than the right solu- 
tion of the issue of peace and war—namely, our 
liberty of speaking the sanctities of our sincere 
hearts and souls. 
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One Thing Missing 


NE THING IS MISSING from the report of 
the recent meeting of the editors of the church 
papers. John Van Schaick, Jr., editor of the Chris- 
tian Leader, writes fully and pithily in his journal 
of this rather uncheerful company, as they as- 
sembled and meditated on their job i in Washington, 
but nowhere in the proceedings is there anxious in- 
quiry about the fitness of the editors for their office. 
It is our judgment that one of the chief troubles 
with thé religious press is that they are edited by 
worthy men who have neither the intuition nor the 
attainment of journalists. Though they have all 
the goods that make for piety and church loyalty, 
it profiteth them nothing, yea, it leaveth all kinds 
of deficits, spiritual even more than monetary, be- 
cause they have not the rudiments: of editorial 
acumen and skill. 
If this be plain speaking, it is time somebody 
stood up. All through those deliberations the 
editors diagnosed and prognosticated; but except 


for the remarks of G. Warfield Hobbs, who was a- 


very able newspaper man before he took orders 
and an editorial job with the Episcopalians, we find 
very little that helps in the settlement of a critical 
situation. Mr. Hobbs said, on the negative side, that 
“we must not approach people in the terms of the 
professional religionist. We must keep away from 
mere denominational propaganda. The mass of 
people will not support us if we are Baehar es of be- 
ing merely house organs.” 
- We have reached this conclusion—that a dying 
church paper is exactly parallel to a dying church. 
Tf you get a real minister for a moribund congrega- 
tion, he brings life and power and it flourishes. If 
you get an editor who knows the canons of his high 
and difficult calling, the church paper is read and 
the denomination finds a way to finance it by a 
regular budget or by generous contributions. 


The Christian Register 


_ service. 
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Hidesus Bull Length 


OSES, IT APPEARS, after he killed a man, 

hid his victim in the sand, and, on being found 
out, was upset, saying, “Surely, the thing is 
known.” He fled from the Pharaoh of Egypt, who 
had jurisdiction in such matters, and dwelt in the 
land of Midian. Another Fundamentalist, a Bap- 
tist minister, one J. Frank Norris, with three bul- 
lets shot a man to death Saturday a week ago in his 
church study, Fort Worth, Texas. We are told the 
victim was unarmed and came to remonstrate about 
a sermon. And did Norris hide or fear or flee? 
Or repent? Not he. There is nothing like a 
Pharaoh in that empire of the Lone Star unless 
it be Rev. Mr. Norris himself, who is second to none 
in authority as a religio-political figure. 

The next day being Sunday, the shooter became 
the preacher as usual in his pulpit, taking for his 
text, “There is now no condemnation to them that 
are in Christ Jesus.”—Rom. viii. 1. That was strat- 
egy. Carefully keeping away from direct reference 
to the tragedy in which he had been the leading ac- 
tor, he unfolded a Biblical, orthodox, and redemp- 
tive theme which left him spiritually as white as one 
washed in the Blood of the Lamb; the sacrifice 
of a human victim, now cold and gaunt, affected 
the evangelist not in the least. Six thousand 
people crowded the church, relays of piano players 
went over and over old Gospel songs for the mul- 
titudinous chorus before the worship began. Hun- 
dreds upon hundreds unable to get inside milled 
about the streets, with automobiles parked for tens 
of blocks in every direction. A demonstrative pro- 
cession of members surged about Norris after the 
It was patent that the whole vast assem- 
blage was for him. It is just as patent to us he 
will never be punished. 

We make no reflection upon his guilt or upon the 
honesty of the court. We know that Norris is the 
most powerful person in the State, which means 
that there are more people of his terrible way of 
thinking than there are of any other kind. He has 
become almost as great as God to his believing fol- 
lowers, and it is still true that the law does not 
run counter to the prevailing sentiment of a com- 
munity. We are not prejudging Norris as a legal 
case. Weare reciting the facts so that our readers 
may see again that a man who is doggedly certain 
that he has the truth of God—that he is, in fact, 
spokesman of the judgments of God, which is the 
Protestant fundamentalist dogma—may justify 
himself as acting also in God’s stead and in God’s 
behalf. That kind of mind suffers neither criticism 
nor correction. A habit of thinking which leads to 
dangerous conduct compels sober “reflection upon 
the state of our civilization. Once in a long time, 
as here, we see the implications of dogmatism un-- 
restrained. Before our eyes is the hideous thing 
full length. What, we ask, is the religion of Christ? 
Is it = religion of J. Frank Norris? 
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The Poor Must Live”— Archbishop Keating 


Liverpool churchman on rights of people to Christian decency 


HIS IS the pronouncement of Dr. 

Keating, Archbishop of Liverpool, who 
is very much disturbed by the situation 
arising out of the coal strike in England. 
In a recent number of the Parishioner, 
the Archbishop writes, “The poor must 
live; and if private enterprise cannot pro- 
vide the workers with a living, it must 
clear out for another system that can. 
What the industry can afford cannot be 
accepted as a basis for the remuneration 
of the lowest grade, if it should seem to 
entail a starvation wage.” 

This is a striking statement of the 
cause of the coal strike in England. The 
fundamental question is just this: Have 
the workers a right to live? 


IT IS TRUE that the economic world is 
very intricate and that the coal situation 
is extremely complicated. The coal in- 
dustry is bankrupt or going bankrupt. It 
cannot pay its way. Many of the mine 
operators are not able to get enough for 
the coal they sell to cover the cost of pro- 
ducing it. In other words, coal is actually 
sold at a loss. 

In such a case, there is nothing for the 
operator to do but to lower his cost pro- 
duction, or raise the price of his product, 
or else close down his plant. At present, 
it is not possible to raise the price of 
coal, because that is determined by the 
international market and not by England 
alone. The price of coal could be raised 
only after the creation of complicated and 
extensive international machinery. In this 
matter, the operators are powerless to 
make immediate changes. 

The only other solution of this acute 
problem would seem to be the lowering of 
the cost of production, which would mean 
the lowering of wages. To avert this or 
to postpone it, the Hnglish Government 
gave a large temporary subsidy to the 
coal industry that the status quo might 
be maintained. But this is no solution of 
the problem. It is inconceivable that the 
butchers and bakers and candlestick- 
makers should be called upon to keep 
“chipping in” to prevent a basal British 
industry from going under. It is pre- 
posterous to ask the farmer who burns 
wood to increase his taxes in order to 
help the miner who digs coal. A long- 
continued subsidy is out of the question. 

What remains, then? To lower wages? 
Obviously that. But only obviously so! 
Really that is the one step which should not 
be taken. Wngland lives on her coal. It 
“is her foundation industry. Most of her 
other industries depend upon it. ‘The 
prosperity and happiness of the British 
people depend on the coal miners. And 
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Britain seems, in part, prosperous and 
happy. Many of her people wear ex- 
pensive and beautiful clothes, play lots 
of games, put up imposing buildings, and 
travel about the world. They are very 
solid, well-to-do folk. They have managed 


to dominate a large part of the world. 


They buy millions of books, maintain hun- 
dreds of theatres, and boast many luxu- 
rious summer resorts. And all this to a 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 
HE LED LABOR TO CHURCH 


Charles Stelzle is writing the story of his life 
in the Outlook, and it reveals the career of 
the man who, as a minister, better, perhaps, 
than any other, taught the Gospel acceptably 


to the toilers, and definitely committed the 
chureh to the common welfare rather than to 
the welfare of a class, which is justly charged 
against much of Protestantism. His church 
was the Labor Temple in New York 
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large extent depends on coal. Is it neces- 
sary that coal miners be deprived of the 
possibility of living decently that other 
English men and women may be happy? 
A miner’s family now receives as wages 
about $15 a week. Must that little income 
be reduced that other people may live 
comfortably or even luxuriously? 

The Archbishop gave a correct answer to 
that question when he said that the poor 
must live, and when he added that society 
must be organized in such a way that 
those who work with their hands may live. 
And life requires that those who receive 
only $15 a week shall not be deprived 
of a part of that. 

It would appear, then, that we have 
come to a place from which there is no 
way out. Coal is now sold at a loss, the 


price cannot be raised, and wages must 
not be lowered. Is not this an impossible 
situation? No—not for people who are 
determined to build up a Christian civili- 
zation. It means that the coal industry 
must undergo a radical reorganization 
and that society must make new, humane 
ideals operative. This does not mean a 
social revolution, nor socialism, nor com- 
munism. It means Christianity. It means 
that the world must be converted into a 
place where human souls will not be 
erushed and stifled. 

But it is not only the miners in Mngland 
who are suffering. Most of the people in 
the world are below a decent level of 
human existence. Most of them are 
thwarted or stifled or extremely limited. 
This is not an exaggeration. 

For example, take only Europe and the 
Near East, leaving Africa and the Orient 
out of account. As you pass from Portugal 
clear across Southern Hurope, then take 
in Egypt and Turkey and strike north 
through the Balkans, Roumania, Hungary, 
Poland, and all of Russia, you have a vast 
area inhabited by many more than 200,000- 
000 human beings, most of whom know 
nothing of the fullness of life. Most of 
the people in this area are peasants. They 
live in little houses, situated in small, 
dirty villages. A great many of them are 
illiterate, devoid of all culture and with- 
out adequate medical care. They have a 
high birth rate and an appalling death 
rate. Most of them are subject to com- 
pulsory military service. Among these 
peasants frightful drunkenness prevails, 
because in dull, drab villages there is no 
other form of relaxation and no other way 
of expressing exuberant feelings. The in- 
come of millions of families in this area 
is barely enough to keep the members 
above the line of animal existence. The 
food of vast masses is bread and onions, 
or bread and cheese, throughout the year. 
Name days and weddings are the only oc- 
casions of recreation and social uplift, and 
they are often accompanied by drunken- 
ness and crude or murderously dull amuse- 
ments. It is difficult to exaggerate the ex- 
treme spiritual squalor and economic desti- — 
tution of the people who live in the yil- 
lages of the world—the people who pro- 
duce the food for humanity. 


NO ONE CLASS, or group, or nation, is 
guilty of creating a world in which workers 
and peasants suffer so terribly. The re- 
sponsibility rests upon us all. But “the 
poor must live.” They have a right to 
live. It is the supreme task of Christian- 
ity to create for them life—lite rich 


and overflowing. 
Bye MARKHAM, 
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‘not. 


_ had never been able to give me. 
from a man who made no boast at all to 
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F ONE could start off in the search for 
4 God with a clean slate on which there 
had been written no false notions, there 
would be no room for the gospel of nega- 
tion. Liberal religion would then be justly 
criticized for being “negative.” Unfor- 
tunately, there are few of us who can 
make this clean start. We live in a civil- 
ization calling itself Christian, and that 
word means usually the infallibly inspired 
Bible and its consequent dogmas. Hence 


it is that for most of us there must be a 


certain amount of ground clearing, of ne- 
gation, before we can go ahead. 

Where one has spent long years in the 
orthodox religion—and particularly in that 
mother of all sects, the Roman Catholic 
Churech—the amount of negative work to 
be done is Gargantuan. In my own case, 
the removal of rubbish had to be done 
over and over again. There are two main 
reasons for this. I never did thoroughly 
remove the keystone of the arch of dog- 
matie Christianity—the doctrine of the 
Superhuman nature of Jesus. Second, 
whenever I did seem to have shaken off 
the shackles, it was only to find myself in 
the mire of a hopeless agnosticism. 

For years no prayer passed my lips; nor 
had I any ground for believing that the 
moral life was of obligation on the human 
race. Neither could I see anything in the 
universe that bespoke purpose. In other 
words, I found nothing that made life 
worth living. When sorrow, and sickness, 
and excruciating pain fell to my lot, I 
again took refuge in the most obscurantist 
Catholicism. Why? Because I had to 
have a religion, and between Rome and the 
pit of agnosticism I could find no resting 
place. A blind pietism that enabled me to 
bear my sufferings was preferable to the 
despair of a meaningless world. 

But the old doubts were only in abey- 
ance. As health of body returned, my in- 
tellect also reasserted itself and I found 
myself once more only a hanger-on at 
Mass. The life and spirit had departed 
from the thing so far as I was concerned. 

Just where I should have landed, I know 
Probably it would have again been 
the old cycle of agnosticism, repentance, 
and confession, faith in Catholicism, and 
then—agnosticism once more. But some- 
thing happened to break up the vicious 
circle. And it may seem amusing to most 
liberals just what a simple thing it was. 

My eye came across a book written by 
a rationalist. It was called “The Life 
and Exploits of Jehovah,” and it was 
written by a former editor of the Appeal 
to Reason. Imagine a seminary graduate 
being impressed by a propagandist piece 
of work like that book! And yet the truth 
must be told. I got out of that book some- 
thing my professors of higher criticism 
T learned 


scholarship, but who had only read the 


Bible carefully just as it is written in the 


uthorized Version, that the critics do 
nore to becloud the issue than anyone 
e. They cover up the fact that the 
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Bible contradicts itself so flagrantly and 
makes God the author of such enormities 
that inspiration is quite out of the question. 

Of course, the Catholic apologists boast 
that they do not teach the Bible and the 
Bible only. They do worse. They hold 
that every bit of the Bible is inspired, 
because every word of it has God for its 
author. In addition, one must believe all 
the superstructure of theology that Rome 
has built upon the flimsy foundation. 

The Roman syllogism runs thus: 

The Bible taken as a historical record 
is trustworthy. 

This record proves that Jesus is God. 

It also proves that God (Jesus) founded 
an infallible Church. 

The church says the Bible is the inspired 
word of God in its entirety. 

The conclusion is evident. 

Since reading that book, I have come 
across another—a more ambitious book; 
but it, too, is written by an amateur. I 
refer to Wheless’s “Is It God’s Word?” 
The author is a prominent lawyer. He 
takes the Bible and appraises it according 
to the rules of legal evidence. The result 
is overwhelming. 

The infallible Bible, the infallible Church, 
the infallible Christ, have all disappeared 
from my eyes forever. I am sure of this. 
For not only have I disproved my old 
orthodoxy, but J have also put in its place 
a reasonable religion wilvich neither science 
nor criticism can disprove. 

Jesus found God. Of that, I am sure. 
I do not know just what Jesus taught. The 
evidence is too conflicting and too scarce. 
He may have been an Hssene monk—the 
founder of a new religious order whose 
business it was to live in poverty and to 
go about preaching the eminent end of 
the world: I do not know. HEvery scheme 
I have heard of for accounting for Jesus has 
been built up by special pleading. This 
is just as true of the Catholic Second 
Person of the Trinity as it is of the es- 


-chatological Christ of Albert Schweitzer. 


I have just read a sermon of Brooke Her- 
ford’s where the preacher seemed to think 
Jesus was a sort of modernist, living in 
the midst of a superstitious race in a far- 
off land and a long-past age. Yet his 
ideas were those of a Harvard man of the 
Victorian age! And all of these pictures 
have been drawn by taking only a part 
of the evidence and discarding the rest. 

But I am sure, as I have said, that 
Jesus found God and lived with Him. I 
know the same is true of St. Francis of 
Assisi, of St. Ignatius Loyola, of the 
modern French Saint Teresa of the 
Child Jesus. Not only these, but a great 
cloud of witnesses there are in history 
that God had been and is being found by 
those who seek after Him. 

So I began to pray again. When I had 
wishes to express and sentiments to form, 
ideals to visualize and conduct to follow, 
I lifted them up to God in prayer. Noth- 
ing I had read in those books destroying 
ny orthodow beliefs had disproved one 
thing about the ewistence and nearness 


A Pilgrim Comes Home from Rome 


True story of the religious experience of a happy man 


of God. I could not find the slightest rea- 
son for thinking He was any the less alive 
now than in the days when I had com- 
muned with Him at the foot of a candle- 
lighted altar. The mere fact that I no 
longer called Him Jahveh, or the Blessed 
Trinity, meant only that my ideas of Him 
had changed. He was the same as before. 
Nor, if my present ideas were wrong, 
would that affect Him at all in His nature. 

My peace of mind returned again. And 
to-day I commune with Him as easily as 
ever I did in my devout days of old. I know 
I can lose Him by sinning. I know I can 
lose His presence by failing to keep up 
my inner life. But the keeping of Him 
lies entirely with me. 


II 


There is no Unitarian church where I 
live. There are, so far as I know, no reli- 
gious liberals. We have three Protestant 
churches and a Catholic chapel. Those 
inhabitants who do not adhere to one or 
other of these orthodox citadels are 
frankly agnostics. And yet, shut off as I 
am from that body, I have become a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian .church. By proxy, 
a few weeks ago, Dr. William L. Sullivan 
signed the book for me at the Church of 
the Messiah in St. Louis, Mo. I belong, 
although I cannot attend. 

Why have I taken this step of “joining” 
a church? My closest friend and adviser, 
who like myself has come out of or- 
thodoxy, has urged me strongly not to do 
it. Let me be free and unattached. Is 
it not enough for me to translate my be- 
liefs into life, without tying myself up to 
some organization? 

But I disregarded the well-meant advice. 
In the first place, J am in the position of 
having a religion partly because of this 
very Unitarian church. While I was still 
struggling in the quagmire of doubt and 
without any liberal religious associations, 
I wrote to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation for its free religious literature. 
Some of these pamphlets have been of 
such great help to me in forming my mind 
that I am putting them into a binder for 
future re-reading. 

Let me name one or two: 


“Unitarianism: The Modern Conception 
of God.” By Minot Savage. 


“History of Unitarianism.” By Charles 
Graves. 

“The Story of Channing.” By J. T. 
Sunderland. 


“From Authority to Freedom in Reli- 
gion.” By John M. Wilson. 


Had there been no Unitarian Association 
which people were supporting with their 
time and substance, this source of help 
would not have been available. I consider 
that I owe a duty of taking part in this 
good work. There are others in much the 
same predicament as I was. It is my duty 
to support an organization that may help 
them out as it has me. 

Again I owe it to Dr. Minot Simons of 
All Souls Church, New York, that I have 
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been receiving THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
from one of his parishioners. I have de- 
rived much inspiration and instruction 
from its columns. But for the Unitarian 
Church there would be no All Souls parish 
and no periodical recording the activities 
and thoughts of those who had found al- 
ready that which I was seeking. I must 
support that society as best I can. 

A third point is this. The fight for reli- 
gious freedom is being kept up unceasingly 
by the Association. Without an organiza- 
tion, fighting of any kind becomes hopeless. 
I must join this army and do my part for 
the things I think worth preserving. 

Man needs religion. My own experience 
is but one of many to prove that. Denied 
a reasonable religion, he will take an un- 
reasonable one. This reasonable religion 
must be propagated at the expense of time, 
money, and effort. In a word, a reason- 
able religion needs organization, or it will 
be likely to die. 

This last point is not a remarkable one. 


The Christian Register 


All the things in life worth while need 
positive cultivation. It is not enough to 
just play laissez faire. In such a’ wild 
scramble the good, the true, and the beauti- 
ful, are likely to be snowed under by the 
bad, the false, and the ugly. Shakespeare 
cannot compete with the movies; Bee- 
thoven has no chance of defeating jazz 
in the popular favor; the modern sex-and- 
slush magazines will run out good litera- 
ture if the two are given a free start to- 
gether. These good things will perish 
without cultivation; the evil grow like 
weeds without any effort on our part. 
And so the need of religious organization— 
to cultivate consciously that which will be 
otherwise lost in the material, the tem- 
poral, and vulgar. 

Finally, the truth behind the sacra- 
ments is still a truth. The spiritual and 
invisible must have an outward and vis- 
ible expression. 

I feel that in becoming a Unitarian I 
am following a law of life. 


“But We Ought to Tell” 


CHARLES LYON CHANDLER 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


As I recently explained to you in the 
course of our interview, I have been en- 
trusted with the pleasant duty of prepar- 
ing a small and compact pamphlet on 
“UNITARIANISM IN THE MAKING OF OUR 
Nation,” to be distributed at the Unita- 
rian Exhibit in the Sesquicentennial In- 
ternational Exposition. 

I am going to ask you to give this letter 
as much space as consistent in one of the 
earliest numbers of THE CHRISTIAN ReEG- 
ISTER, since it will be impossible for me 
even to begin to do the theme justice un- 
less I have the co-operation of as many 
of our people as possible, and I hope that 
I may receive many suggestions and much- 
useful information. 

What I chiefly want is this: 


Names of Unitarians who have been 
active in— 

(a) Manufacturing of raw materials and 
the smelting of metals (such as Archibald 
Roberts, the great Pennsylvania iron man, 
and the great cotton manufacturers, such 
as Horace 8. Sears). 

(b) Inventions of all kinds—these would 
make a great number. 

(c) Pioneering in all kinds of transpor- 
tation (John Alfred Poor, builder of the 
first railway between the United States 
and Canada; John Murray Forbes, Leland 
Stanford, and others). 

(d) Banking, especially those whose far- 
seeing investments caused the development 
of useful enterprises (such as Henry P. 
Kidder, Henry Lee, James J. Storrow, 
Edward W. Clark, and others). 

(e) Practical promotion of peace (such 
as John Fairfield, who prevented a war 
with England in 1839; Henry Wheaton; 
Charles Sumner; John Quincy Adams; 
Sir John Bowring, etc.). 

(f) Foreign trade (the Hitch family of 
Newburgh, N.Y.; the Unitarian colony at 
Fayal; early Unitarians in China and In- 
dia, ete.). 

(g) Army and Navy, as generals and ad- 


mirals (Ambrose E. Burnside, Robley D. 
Evans, Captain Washington I. Chambers, 
etc.). 

(h) Builders of the West (such as Isaac 
I. Stevens, James Garrad, second governor 
of Kentucky, ete.). 

I have already all the distinguished 
clergymen, and many of those who held 
public offices. .What is sadly needed is a 
list to show what our people have done 
in every walk of life—and not merely in 
purely religious activity—to make our Na- 
tion what it is to-day. 

I have not been able thus far to secure 
any information from existing publica- 
tions along these lines, and the few lists 
I have seen have been so scanty and to 
my own knowledge so incomplete as to be 
more suggestive than final. It seems to 
me that here is a wonderful opportunity 
for discreet, dignified, and eminently 
proper church publicity. We ought to tell 
—we should let the world know, especially 
when we are so often misrepresented— 
what our people haye done to make our 
Nation what it is. 

It seems to me that if we can tell our 
young people what Unitarianism as ea- 
emplified in the livés and works of Unita- 
rians has stood for in making our Nation 
what it is to-day, we will intensify them in 
their loyalty to the principles of our faith 
and make them all the more eager to make 
converts to our ideas. 

Needless to say that anything you can 
do to help through THE CHRISTIAN REG 
ISTER will be much appreciated. This pam- 
phiet is going to take a lot of work; 
and what I want.to do is.to make it as 
appealing as possible, so that people will 
ask questions about what it is’ and has 
been in the lives of these men and women 
which has caused them to be great bene- 
factors to their country and their kind. 

God bless you in the work you are doing. 
; i CHARLES LYON CHANDLER. 

President, Joseph Priestley Conference. 


1510 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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It is Meiklejohn : 
To the Editor of Tu» CHrisTiAN REGISTER :— 

“It is written in a current periodical 
about a certain man, ‘He was not beaten 
after all. How could he be? He had life 
on his side.’ 
[See Tue Recister, July 15, 1926.] 

Sure. Great enough, I submit, to be 
worthy of the name of the publication, 
the date of issue, and the name of the man. 

If such details interfere with the flow 
of thought, adopt Time’s method: add an 
asterisk, and give us the information at 
the end of the article. 

WILLIAM WALLACE ROSE. 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


Subseriber Rose is right. He refers to 
the editorial, “He Had Life.’ Waldo 
Frank wrote the words in his article, 
“Mid-America Revisited,’ in the American 
Mercury for July, 1926. The unbeaten 
man is Alexander Meiklejohn, former presi- 
dent of Amherst College and now professor 
of philosophy in the .University of Wis- 
consin.—THE Eprror. 


Concord and the Peace Fellowship 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Concord, Mass., has been receiving some 
unfavorable and also unfair publicity, not 
only from your journal but from others, 
in regard to the Fellowship of Youth for 
Peace, which held its convention in Con- 
cord two or three weeks ago. 

It is not easy to ascertain the facts in 
regard to this organization, but it seems 
to me that some facts which are known and 


are admitted by members of the organiza- — 


tion are enough to create suspicion in the 


mind of any sensible person toward the © 


organization. | 

If this society is not an outgrowth of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, which I 
believe it is, at any rate some two or three 
years ago it was closely affiliated or in 
sympathy with it. The Fellowship of 
Reconciliation has strong radical or com- 
munistic leanings: It is a fact that the 
members of the Fellowship of Youth for 
Peace take’ pains to state that the Fellow- 
ship of Youth for Peace has severed its 
eontact with the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion because it was too strong in its radi- 
calism, thus admitting something wrong 
with the latter organization. 

Two of the secretaries called at my 
house and applied for the use of the First 
Parish Chureh in Concord in which to 
hold their meetings, which, incidentally, 
they did not get. Upon inquiry, they said 
the Fellowship of Youth for Peace had 
no presidents or vice-presidents, and, as 
far as I can ascertain, no responsible ex- 
ecutives other than secretaries and pos- 
sibly a treasurer. Why this lack of re- 
sponsible officers? 

One of these individuals admitted to me 
that he was an “extreme pacifist.” This 
of course is no crime, but is it incumbent 
on the Town of Concord or any other com- 
munity’ to commend people or organiza- 
tions which would render the nation so’ 


impotent as to be unable to defend itself 


if attacked? 

The rector of the Episcopal church in 
Concord, with the assent of the governing 
body, apparently allowed the Fellowship — 
of Youth for Peace the use of the par 


That, we submit, is great.” : 


{ 
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jouse before they knew the facts of the 
» The wardens and vestrymen then 
had a meeting to reconsider their decision, 
and heard representatives of both sides. 
What was the result? They finally al- 


lowed the Fellowship of Youth for Peace 


important conditions—namely, that cer- 
tain of their leaders should not speak and 
that certain topics be not discussed. If 
the Fellowship of Youth for Peace is such 
a harmless organization, why should they 
_ thus restrict it? The only logical thing 
- would have been to exclude them entirely. 

The advance program published by the 
- Fellowship of Youth for Peace contained 
‘among other topicS this: “The Dawn of 
_ the Internationale: Politics, Labor, Youth.” 
It does not seem necessary to elucidate the 


I believe it is at least suggestive of some- 
thing communistic in meaning. I pointed 
this out to a member of the Fellowship, 
but she hastened to state that it did not 

; appear in their latest program—an ad- 
mission in itself that again there was 
something wrong. 

I have called the attention of certain 
of the members of the organization to the 
sympathy of some of the members of the 
Fellowship to the “Slacker’s Oath,” which 
some of them have taken, or to the “Abso- 

lutist Oath,” as they like to call it. They 
state the taking of the oath is only a per- 

sonal matter of the individual and is not 
pushed by the Fellowship of Youth for 

Peace. That is no excuse for taking it. 
It is a fact, however, that the Fellowship 
of Youth for Peace is in sympathy with 
- other organizations which do try to circu- 
late it, and at the very least some of its 
_ ehief members are in sympathy with it 
and have taken it. 

: A personal friend and neighbor of mine 
in Concord, who attended most of their 
public meetings, has told me that he has 
yet to hear anything said in the meetings 
in commendation of the United States 
Government, Army, or Navy; that they are 
continually “knocking.” This statement 
is borne out by the testimony of a Mr. 
Moorehead from Andover who came to 

Concord with a stenographer and heard 

one of these very speakers. 

He says that the speech was chiefly in 
praise of Soviet Russia and the Russian 
Government and was anti-American. It 
is not the simple truth, as stated in your 
press report, that the addresses were all 
“spiritual, elevating, and noble.’ When 
4 an organization of Americans, if they are 
such, can see no good in their own govern- 
ment and are continually finding fault 
- with it, we do not think their addresses 
- €an be said to be of such a character. This 
_ is one of the principal reasons why the 
_ people of the Town of Concord as a whole 
are not in sympathy with it; and we feel 
it is time the country took some notice 
of this fact. , 

_ Finally, why do they allow Communists 

to address their meetings? If they do not 

sympathize with their point of view, they 
ould chuck them out. If their organi- 

‘ion has not a radical trend and is only 


the use of their parish house on very — 


exact meaning of this title at length now. © 


_ The Christian Register 


ON SUNDAY MORNING 
Dr. F. S. C. Wicks 


Weary and worn though we may 
be from the week’s cares and 
duties, we come to this place that 
we may find rest, that we may re- 
fresh ourselves at the wellsprings 
of life. We come that we may find 
strength. Whatever be our need, we 
come with high hopes in our hearts 
that here that need will be met; 
and, in proportion to our sincerity 
and earnestness, rest and strength 
and help will come. We shall 
find ourselves one with the mighty 
soul of the universe, our hearts 
beating in unison with nature, so 
that strength and power will flow 
into our lives and bring them to 
fine and noble ends. This is our 
faith and this is our hope. Amen. 


various veteran organizations of the town. 
This is absolutely absurd. The Spanish 
War Veterans, the American Legion Post 
as a body, and their members individually, 
condemn such action, and would not have 
had it occur if they could have helped it. 
It seems to be about time that the atti- 
tude of sound patriotism of the veteran 
organizations toward their Government 
should receive the commendation through 
the country which they received at Con- 
cord recently, in a meeting of protest, 
when, in an audience of six to seven hun- 
dred townspeople, the policy of the Fel- 
lowship of Youth for Peace was over- 
whelmingly condemned, with only three 
dissenting votes. 
EpwaArp B. CAIGcEr. 
ConcorD, Mass. 


From a Citizen of Concord 
To the Hditor of THm CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :-— 


Please accept from a resident of Con- 
cord a line of appreciation for your power- 
ful editorial on the Concord mob [THE 
Recister, July 8]. 

From time immemorial, we of Concord 
have been accustomed to receive homage 
couched in the respectful language of adu- 
lation. We were getting a certain reflected 
glory from living here for which we were 
paying nothing. It is more than sixty 
years since Concord ceased to function as 
an intellectual voleano. Nothing of any 
importance has happened here since the 
days when Emerson and Thoreau inflicted 
their deadly dagger-thrusts on the mon- 
ster of slavery. 

So far as I know, no mob ever held riot 
in Concord until the recent one. Emerson 
never faced a mob in Concord—Garrison 
faced one in Boston. Thoreau went to 
jail here rather than pay a tax to enforce 
the Fugitive Slave Law. But nobody 
broke the law except Thoreau himself. 
When sheriffs, illegally acting on a war- 
rant from the United States Senate, tried 
to arrest and kidnap Frank Sanborn for 
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his complicity in the John Brown affair, 
Sanborn successfully resisted the arrest, 
and it was the people of the town who res- 
cued him from the hands of the sheriffs. _ 

All these memories of the past are dear 
tous. We of to-day sit tight on the laurels 
which were gained for Concord by others. 
We knew that freedom had been born here 
in 1775, but this freedom was something 
to be placed on a shelf in our local mu- 
seum, under a glass case, where it could 
be looked at, for an admission fee of 
twenty-five cents, by all tourists arriving 
here in the Blue Line busses. Freedom 
here and now caused us to explode with 
rage. Our young men could only qualify 
for patriotism by answering satisfactorily 
such questions as the following: ‘Are 
you a red-blooded one-hundred-per-center? 
Do you hate Reds, socialists, communists, 
Asiatics, pacifists, and everybody else? 
Jan you throw eggs? Can you wave the 
flag and ‘sing Yankee Doodle?’ The mere 
proposition that a group of young peace- 
lovers—otherwise called pacifists—were 
coming to Concord for study, threw the 
town into a state of frenzy. The mob 
organized itself. Members of the Legion, 
who had never gone to the front in the 
war against Germany, now prepared to 
cover themselves with glory. The egg- 
thrower came forth as the loyal citizen. 
The mob-psychosis, first taking shape in 
the turbid mentality of the “first citizens,” 
percolated down to the hooligans, so that 
when this “patriot” army marched forth 
to the fray, the only order handed down 
to them by their commanders was: “Have 
you got your eggs?” 

From this picture, you will see that the 


_souls of the people of this town were liv- 


ing in a prison-house. Then came the 
young people to Concord with their peace 
propaganda. Then came the emancipators. 
They were coming to a sepulchre, but they 
did not know it. What happened? ‘The 
mob hit the sepulchre on one side and 
eracked it. The peace group hit the 
sepulchre and cracked it on the other side. 

So Concord, after sixty years of her 
graveyard existence, enters history again 
as a place where a blow for and a blow 
against liberty has been given. Again 
she becomes a battle ground. The at- 
tempt to crucify liberty here failed, as 
another attempt failed in 1775. <A boast 
was made on the streets and in the shops 
that the peace group would not survive 
one night’s mobbing. They survived a 
week of it, and then continued their study 
classes for a second week. Who won? 

In years to come, those who look for the 
deep meaning of America may come to 
Concord as pilgrims and find here, among 
the relics of the place, a new glory added, 
which came from the moral warfare of 
the pacifists. 

; Epwarp HouLton JAMES. 
ConcorD, MASS. 


A, national calamity may touch the 
deepest note in the scale of our emotional 
life. A baby’s fingers may touch the same 
note. The important thing is not that 
the note is touched, but that its reverber- 
ations awaken us to a deeper life of hu- 
man trust and courage and sympathy and 
discernment.—Charles E, Park. 


Interviews with Leaders of Religious Opinion — 


Vv 
HARRY LEVI 


Rabbi, Temple Israel, Boston, Mass. 


FRIEND, to whom I was outlining the 
plan of these interviews, remarked: 
“Have you included Rabbi Harry Levi? 
You should do so, by all means. He is not 
only a leader of progressive Jews, but of 
men of all degrees of opinion who hope for 
one universal church.” 

Rabbi Levi, as a subsequent conversa- 
tion developed, does entertain the hope, 
the conviction, that Christianity and Juda- 
ism will eventually merge into a common 
faith. This belief he bases on the ground 
that closer associations—already com- 
menced and continuing with wider and 
wider application each year—will not 
cease until the world has one common 
faith. ‘Of course you and I will not see 
that day,” he added; “but, for all forward- 
looking and informed men, the consum- 
mation is inevitable.” 

He is doing his part. He began his min- 
istry in Wheeling, W.Va., thirty years 
ago. In the intervening time he has ex- 
changed pulpits with nearly one hundred 
Christian ministers, though in all but two 
instances the suggestions came from him. 
He has also made many other suggestions 
for exchanges which for one reason or 
another have not been accepted. 

We talked of many things that morning 
at Rabbi Levi’s home: of the trend toward 
a universal faith; of reasons why some 
churches are full and others vacant; of 
the attitude of the Jews toward Jesus and 
toward the Bible; why the Jew is disliked, 
and his place in the world to-day. It was 
exceedingly interesting to me. I wrote 
rapidly at his dictation, and then sub- 
mitted the type-written manuscript to him. 
Now comes the conscientious interest of 
the man in his message. In nearly every 
instance, each person asked to contribute 
an interview to this series responded read- 
ily. No one, however, except Rabbi Levi, 
took pains to rewrite all he had said. 
This may be due to the fact that his 
echureh duties had concluded for the sum- 
mer, and he had the time, while most of 
the other men gave the interview in the 
midst of the workday. I think, though, 
that Rabbi Levi would have made the revi- 
sion, anyway. So readers have his opin- 
ions direct from his own pen: 

“One day, of course, we shall have a 
universal faith. To be sure, we of this 
generation shall not live to see it. But 
we are moving forward with increasingly 
rapid pace to its consummation. People 
of. differing faiths are coming closer to 
each other and learning more of each 
other. Many old-time prejudices, hatreds, 
and misunderstandings are going. We are 
beginning to appreciate the divinity, and 
respect the integrity, of the other man’s 
point of view. While discovering the 
right of men to differ, we are catching 
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an even larger vision of our common 
ground, our common divinity, and our com- 
mon humanity. When the universal faith 
comes, it will likely represent a composite 
of all that is best in every faith of our 
time. To this composite, Christianity will 
make its contribution. So will Judaism. 


“Tgnorance is the prolific mother of most. 


of our misunderstandings. Knowledge is 
power. We dislike when we do not know. 
Scenically, distance may lend enchant- 
ment; but not socially. Prejudice prevails 
between Jew and Christian because they 
do not know each other. They need to be 
brought together—each to discover the 
truth and the point of view of the other. 
Hence I have exchanged pulpits with 
scores of Christian ministers, and have 
spoken before hundreds of Christian or- 
ganizations. It is significant that an in- 
creasing number of Christian groups ask 
that I discuss before their members some 
phase of Jewish life and thought. 

“IT am deeply interested in the program 
of the Fellowship of Faiths because it 
serves this very purpose. You will recall 
the three exceedingly interesting meetings 
held recently under its auspices. One was 
held at Temple Israel, where representa- 
tives of eight differing non-Christian faiths 
gathered to pay respect to Christianity. 
The other two were held at the Old South 
Meeting House. At the first, men of seven 
differing faiths met to discuss their com- 
mon spiritual outlook; and at the second, 
seven different denominations paid com- 
mon tribute to Judaism. And this in the 
year 1926, in the city of Boston! Who 
still doubts that we are moving forward? 

“We who are interested in religion have 
no reason to be discouraged. Religion is 
easily holding its own. It is even definitely 
growing in influence. We worry too much 
about the so-called unchurched. First, we 
exaggerate their numbers. Masses of 
people are regular church attendants, 
though they may not appear regularly at the 
services of their own churches. Besides, 
religion and the church are not synonyms. 
The church is a vital agency; but there is 
religion where there is no church, and 
there will be religion if the church ceases 


to be. The church has irreligious people 
in it. Some churches know little of reli- 
gion. Millions of people probably attend 


no church service, and still are deeply spir- 
itual. ‘The heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain Thee ; how much less this house which 
I have builded!’ 

“I do not absolve the unchurched from 
all responsibility. If the church is a neces- 
sary institution, especially for our day, if 
it serves the whole community—as it does 
—including even those who are not affili- 
ated with it, then every man and woman 
should belong to some church, preferably 


the church of one’s birth. The more one 
puts into the church, the more one will 
get out of it. 

“On the other hand, the church itself is 
not guiltless. If its pews are empty, or if 
there are many unchurched, it may be that 
its own hands are not clean. Why do so 
many people remain away from the church? 
Sometimes because the church itself is not 
sufficiently spiritual, democratic, practical, 
modern, warm, honest. Sometimes it is 
too coldly intellectual, rational, not mak- 
ing sufficient allowance for the play of 
emotion. Sometimes it is too ecclesiastical, 
formal, conventional. In all church life we 
need the happy mean—that fine compro- 
mise between what William James called 
‘logic-chopping rationalism’ and the emo- 
tionalism which may become simply uncon- 
trolled hysterics. If rationalism ever held 
sway, it was as a protest against blind 
emotional evangelistic credulity. If mys- 
ticism is now gaining the upper hand, it 
is because people are discovering what 
they have to understand over and over 
again through the ages of history—that 
we cannot live by the bread of eclecticism 
alone; and that we must walk, if we are 
to walk at all, by the light not merely of 
our limited and inadequate reason, but of 
that faith which—as the philosopher has 
wisely suggested—sees, but not with the 
eyes; hears, but not with the ears. 

“Am I a liberal in religion? Yes. More 
accurately, perhaps, a conservative liberal 
—open-armed to all new truth, but holding 
fast true and tried principles transmitted 
through the. ages. 

“You ask about the Jew and Jesus? 
Understand that all Jews are not alike. 
In Jewish circles we reproduce the differ- 
ences found among Christians. Just as 
the Christian community runs the whole 
gamut—from orthodoxy, represented by 
Catholicism; through conservatism, repre- 
sented by the evangelical churches; to 
liberalism, represented by Congregational- 
ism, Universalism, and Unitarianism—so 
in the Jewish group are those of every 
religious platform. Moreover, as in Chris- 
tian circles, the majority of Jews belong 
to the orthodox camp. Among Jews, there- 
fore, will be found differing attitudes 
toward Jesus. At one time, it is true, 
the name of Jesus was not allowed on the 
lips of the Jew—was never mentioned in 
the synagogue. Nor is the reason hard to 
find. All the torture, for ages so diaboli- 
eally inflicted on the Jew, was visited on 
him ‘in the name of Jesus.’ It was natu- 
ral that the Jew should, have associated 
the two—should have come to hold the 
name of Jesus responsible for the suffer- 
ing he so unjustly bore. So the Christian 
church robbed the synagogue of one of © 
its own prophets and made impossible the 


our superiors. 


| F 
very influence it so desired to exert. 
Gradually, however, the truth is beginning 
to emerge. Just as the church is realiz- 
ing that Jesus would never have counte- 
nanced anti-Jewish hatred—would, indeed, 
have been the first to denounce it—so the 
Jew is coming to understand that Jesus 
was in no way to blame for all the horror 
of the ages. So both church and syna- 
gogue are beginning to find the real Jesus. 
It is true that it is only the liberals in 
both camps who have caught the largest 
measure of the vision. 

“Liberal Jews, like liberal Christians, 
entertain a liberal attitude toward the 
‘Bible. The Bible is a great volume of 
literature. It is a great volume of history, 
even though it may contain fable, legend, 
myth. Even its legends teach us history 
—the history of the times in which they 
were believed and written down. The 
Bible, inspired of: God, was written by 
men—human beings, with limited vision 
and reach. These men gave us the best 
they knew, but that best was not perfect 
because the men themselves were not per- 
fect. God alone is perfect. But above and 
beyond all else, the Bible is a great book 
of religion—the greatest religious volume 
the ages have given us. In truth, all that 
really concerned those who wrote it was 
this—the teaching of religion. They 
caught a marvelous spiritual revelation, 
and worried little as to the medium 
through which they taught it to the people. 
The story of creation teaches imperishable 
truths when it says that God made the 
universe, that He made it good, and that 
He alone made it, though science may 
discredit the time limit it places on crea- 
tion. And the Book of Jonah still teaches 


- the eternal truth that God is Father of 


all, though Jonah may never have been 
swallowed by a whale. What matters 
the frame, if the painting be beautiful 
and appealing? 
“Why is the Jew disliked? 
is a hydra-headed monster. It springs 
from no one cause. In the earliest days, 
every one was disliked who did not belong 
to one’s own family, tribe, group, people. 
All without the circle were barbarians— 
legitimate prey. Prejudice against the Jew 
prevailed before the Christian came. But 
the Christian deepened, widened, organ- 
ized it, fanned it into a flame, gave it 
ecclesiastical significance, made it a church 
matter. The Jew was hated because he 
would not compromise or desert his faith. 
Shut off in the ghetto, he became the great 
unknown; and people hated him because 
they did not know him—because they 
judged him by mere hearsay. And being 
hated, no matter what he did he was hated 
the more. The world bent his back, and 
then cursed him for not standing erect. 
If the Jew failed, he was denounced as be- 
ing incompetent. If he succeeded, he was 
denounced as being too clever and able. 
Envy came upon the scene. We never like 
We never like those who 
sueceed where we fail. Then economic 


Prejudice 


ents entered the arena. Even politics 


declined to be kept out. Anti-Semitism be- 
came a political matter. Men ran for office 
—sought to keep power on the score of 
‘ed of the Jews. When kings and min- 
feared popular uprising, they di- 
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verted the just wrath of the downtrodden 
masses by instigating pogroms against the 
Jews. Why is the Jew disliked? Because 
people do not know him; because they gen- 
eralize regarding him; because they see 
him with the prejudiced eye of yesterday ; 
because they think all Jews are alike. 
There are bad Jews and good. There are 
bad Christians and good. We need to 
know the truth and judge justly. 

“Tt is popularly supposed that Jews are 
rich. Some are; but the number is very 
small. The richest men in America are 
not Jews. Few Jews are among the 
wealthy of any land. Count the multimil- 
lionaires of our day. Mention their names. 
How many are Jews? Fifty years ago, 
hardly a Jew of means could be found. 
Now that the ghetto is gone, and in many 
lands, as in America, the Jew is given a 
square deal and a fair chance, many of his 
people are managing to get on their feet. 
Yet it still remains true, though the world 
does not know it, that the vast majority 
of Jews are exceedingly poor. More than 
that, the vast majority, to this very day, 
hardly know where to find the bread and 
water for the hour. There are some 
fourteen million Jews in the world. Most 
of them still know injustice, persecution, 
and the hunger that these conditions al- 
ways breed. The world does not know it, 
because it is not interested in the Jew— 
because the Jew in his need always turns 
to his own; and because, so long as he can 
keep body and soul together, he will not 
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ask for aid; also, because he has learned, 
by the bitter experience of the ages, how to 
make a little go far. 

“Most think of the Jew as a business 
man. But originally he was a tiller of the 
soil and a shepherd. And he would prob- 
ably have remained such for ages if the 
iron hand of persecution had not forced 
him into other channels. In the Middle 
Ages he was often allowed but two ways 
of making a living—lending money and 
selling old clothes, each an unpopular yvoca- 
tion. All other avenues were closed to 
him; hence his association with banking, 
pawnbroking, and the clothing business. 
Now that most restrictions are gone, as 
here in America, or England, or Italy, or 
France, Jews are found in every walk of 
life. There are Jewish business men; but 
also, there are Jewish men in all profes- 
sions, arts, sciences. The Jew is neither 
devil nor angel—just a human being like 
his fellows, with the same interests, the 
same ambitions, the same dreams. Give 
him a fair field and no favor, and he will 
make good. He is making good.” 

Will you not agree that religion could 
use more leaders of the spirit and vision 
of Rabbi Levi?—a spirit well exemplified 
by the inscription which welcomes visitors 
to the Temple Israel: 

DEDICATED TO THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 
—CONSECRATED TO THE FATHERHOOD OF 
Gop. 

So may men always look to a world fel- 
lowship of service and love! 


Mexico’s “Persecuting” Constitution 


Text of the law to which Roman Church objects 


OPE PIUS XI. has urged all Roman 

Catholics throughout the world to offer 
up prayers on Sunday, August 1, the 
Feast of St. Peter in Chains, “for the 
ending of the persecution in Mexico, and 
for the pardon of the persecutors.” His 
desire is made known by a letter from 
Cardinal Gasparri, Cardinal Secretary of 
State, transmitted to the United States 
through the papal legate in this country. 

Cardinal Gasparri’s letter recites some 
items in the persecution of the Catholic 
religion, which, as he puts it, is carried 
on “under a hypocritical form of pre- 
tended legality.”’ He says: 

“While amplest liberty is allowed by 
the present Mexican Government to repre- 
sentatives of other religions, that same 
liberty is denied to all Catholics in a 
manner which would dishonor any civilized 
people. The Mexican Government not 
only persists in refusing to allow the 
Papal representative to remain in Mexico, 
but has gone so far as to expel the 
Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Caruana— 
alleging, in justification of such action, 
false and calumnious charges. 

“The Mexican Government, moreover, 
eontinues to drive from the republic 
foreign-born priests and religious sisters 
in such an inhuman way as would scarcely 
be used against the worst of criminals. 

“The Mexican Government has pro- 
eeeded to limit arbitrarily the number 


of even the native-born priests of Mexico, 
and the number of dioceses. The Mexican 
Government has closed colleges and semi- 
naries and imposed upon priests who ven- 
ture to exercise their ministry such con- 
ditions as are intolerable to conscience. 
“Churches from which priests were 
driven by violence are being taken over 
by civil authorities, under the pretext 
that such churches were abandoned.” 
What is the “form of pretended legality” 
under which the Mexican Government is 
taking measures against Roman Catholics? 
A translation of those portions of the 
Mexican constitution that relate, directly 
or indirectly, to religion, has been pre- 
pared by a competent scholar, and issued 
by the Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington, D.C., under the approval of Dr. 
L. A. Rowe, director of the Pan-American 
Union. The text, then, is authentic, and 
persons passing judgment on the sorry 
mess in Mexico might well make them- 
selves acquainted with this text as well 
as with the tragic history of church and 
state relationships in Mexico that led up 
to these stringent provisions. The ex- 
cerpts from the constitution follow: 


TITLE I 

CHAPTER I 
Art. 3. Instruction is free; that given 
in public institutions of learning shall be 
secular. Primary instruction, whether 
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higher or lower, given in private institu- 
tions shall likewise be secular. 

No religious corporation nor minister 
of any religious creed shall establish or 
direct schools of primary instruction. 

Arr, 5. The states shall not permit any 
contract, covenant, or agreement to be car- 
vied out having for its object the abridg- 
ment, loss, or irrevocable sacrifice of the 
liberty of man, whether by reason of 
labor, education, or religious vows. The 
law, therefore, does not permit the estab- 
lishment of monastic orders, of whatever 
denomination, or for whatever purpose 
contemplated. 

Art. 24. TEivery one is free to embrace 
the religion of his choice and to practice 
all ceremonies, devotions, or observances 
of his respective. creed, either in places 
of public worship or at home, provided 
they do not constitute an offense punish- 
able by law. 

Every religious act of public worship 
shall be performed strictly within the 
places of public worship, which shall 
be at all times under governmental 
supervision. 

Art, 27. II. The religious institutions 
known as churches, irrespective of creed, 
shall in no case have legal capacity to 
_ acquire, hold, or administer real property 
or loans made on such real property. All 
such real property or loans as may be at 
present held by the said religious insti- 
tutions, either on their own behalf or 
through third parties, shall vest in the 
nation, and any one shall have the right 
to denounce the property so held. Pre- 
sumptive proof shall be sufficient to de- 
clare the denunciation well founded. 
Places of public worship are the property 
of the nation, as represented by the fed- 
eral government, which shall determine 
which of them may continue to be de- 
voted to their present purposes. Episco- 
pal residences, rectories, seminaries, or- 
phan asylums, or collegiate establishments 
of religious institutions, convents, or any 
other buildings built or designed for the 
administration, propaganda, or teaching 
of the tenets of any religious creed shall 
forthwith vest, as a full right, directly 
in the nation, to be used exclusively for 
the public services of the federation or 
of the states within their respective juris- 
dictions. All places of public worship 
which shall later be erected shall be the 
property of the nation. 

III. Public and private charitable in- 
stitutions for the sick and needy, for scien- 
tific research, or for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, mutual aid societies, or organiza- 
tions formed for any other lawful pur- 
pose, shall in no case acquire, hold, or 
administer loans made on real property, 
unless the mortgage terms do not exceed 
ten years. In’ no case shall institutions 
of this character be under the patronage, 
direction, administration, charge, or super- 
vision of religious corporations or institu- 
tions, nor of ministers of any religious 
creed or of their dependents, even though 
either the former or the latter shall not 
be in active service. 
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TITLE III 
CuapTer II, Secrion I 


Art. 55... Representatives shall have the 
following qualifications: 

VI. They shall not be ministers of any 
religious creed. 

Arr, 59. The qualifications necessary to 
be a senator shall be the same as those 
necessary to be a representative, except- 


‘ing that of age, which shall be over thirty- 


five on the day of election. 


CHAPTER III 


Art. 82. The President of the Republic 
shall have the following qualifications: 

1V. He shall not belong to the ecele- 
siastical state nor be a minister of any 
religious creed. 


TITLE VII 


Arr. 130. The federal authorities shall 
have power to exercise in matters of re- 
ligious worship and outward ecclesiastical 
forms such intervention as by law au- 
thorized. All other officials shall act as 
auxiliaries to the federal authorities. 

The congress shall not enact any law 
establishing or forbidding any religion 
whatsoever. : 

Marriage is a civil contract. Marriage 
and all other aets relating to the civil 
status of individuals shall appertain to 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the civil au- 
thorities in the manner and form by law 
provided, and they shall have the force 
and validity given them by said laws. 

A simple promise to tell the truth and 
to comply with obligations contracted shall 
subject the promisor, in the event of a 
breach, to the penalties established there- 
for by law. 

The law recognizes no juridical per- 
sonality in the religious institutions known 
as churches. 

Ministers of religious creeds shall be 
considered as persons exercising a pro- 
fession, and shall be directly subject to 
the laws enacted on the matter. 

The state legislatures shall have. the 
exclusive power of determining the maxi- 
mum number of ministers of religious 
creeds, according to the needs of each 
locality. Only a Mexican by birth may be 
a minister of any religious creed in Mexico. 

No ministers of religious creeds shall, 
either in publie or private meetings, or 
in acts of worship or religious propa- 
ganda, criticize the fundamentdl laws of 
the country, the authorities in particular, 
or the government in general; they shall 
have no yote, nor be eligible to office, 
nor shall they be entitled to assemble for 
political purposes. 

Before dedicating new temples of wor- 
ship for public uses, permission shall be 
obtained from the department of the in- 
terior (gobernacion) ; the opinion of the 
governor of the respective states shall be 
previously heard on the subject. Every 
place of worship shall have a _ person 
charged with its- care and maintenance, 
who shall be legally responsible for the 
faithful performance of the laws on re- 
ligious observances within the said place 
of worship, and for all the objects used 
for purposes of worship. 

The caretaker of each place of public 
worship, together with ten citizens of the 
placé, shall promptly advise the municipal 
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authorities as to the person charged with 
the care of the said place‘ of worship. 
The outgoing minister shall in every in- 


stance give notice of any change, for 


which purpose he shall be accompanied by 
the incoming minister and ten other citi- 
zens of the place. The municipal authori- 
ties, under penalty of dismissal and fine, 
not exceeding 1,000 pesos for each breach, 
shall be responsible for the exact perform- 
ance of this provision; they shall keep a 
register of the places of worship and an- 
other of the caretakers thereof, subject 
to the same penalty as above provided. 
The municipal authorities shall likewise 
give notice to the department of the in- 
terior, through the state governor, of any 
permission to open to the public use a new 
place of worship, as well as of any change 
in the caretakers. Gifts of personality 
may be received in the interior of places 
of public worship. 

Under no conditions shall studies ecar- 
ried on in institutions devoted to the pro- 
fessional training of ministers of religious 
creeds be given credit or granted any other 
dispensation of privilege which shall have 
for its purpose the accrediting of the said 
studies in official institutions. Any au- 
thority violating this provision shall be 
punished criminally, and all such dispen- 
sation of privilege be null and yoid, and 
shall invalidate wholly and entirely the 
professional degree toward the obtaining 
of which the infraction of this provision 
may in any way have contributed. — 

No periodical publication which either 
by reason of its program, its title, 
merely by its general tendencies, is of a 
religious character, shall comment upon 
any political affairs of the nation, nor 
publish any information regarding the 
acts of the authorities of the country or 
of private individuals, in so far as the 
latter have to do with public affairs. 

Every kind of political association 
whose name shall bear any word or any 
indication relating to any religious belief 
is hereby strictly forbidden. No assem- 
blies of any political character shall be 
held within places of public worship. 

No minister of any religious creed may 
inherit, either on his own behalf or by 
means of a trustee or otherwise, any real 
property occupied by any association of 
religious propaganda or _ religious or 
charitable purposes. Ministers of reli- 
gious creeds are incapable legally of in- 
heriting by will from ministers of the 
same religious creed or from any private 
individual to whom they are not related 
by blood within the fourth degree. 

All real and personal property pertain- 
ing to the clergy or to religious insti- 


tutions shall be governed, in so far as — 


their acquisition by private parties is con- 
cerned, in conformity with Article 27 of 
this constitution. 

No trial by jury shall ever be granted 
for the infraction of any of the preceding 
provisions, " 
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Speaking at the meeting of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, recently held at Atlantic 
City, Mrs. L. A. Miller, chairman of the Division of Literature, concerning the moral value of 
_ good reading, said: “Books, wisely chosen, will do much to restore companionship to the home, to 


@ 


_ bring back the serenity and repose which our modern days sadly lack, to give us understanding of dangers 
which threaten and wisdom to meet them; they will open up a spiritual vista. The average home needs more 


books, books in constant use. 


A library was once an escape from the turmoil of the world, but books for the 


home, to-day, are a discipline rather than an opiate; they are a stimulant rather than a soporific; they send 


us back to life with courage to ‘fight it out.’ ” 


~The New Galsworthy 


THE Sinrver Spoon. By John Galsworthy. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


If we are not mistaken, the general ver- 


| dict of the critics upon John Galsworthy’s © 


latest novel will be lukewarm. They will 
praise it, though in a rather tepid spirit. 
acclaiming it as an interesting specimen 
of its author’s art, though by no means one 
of his most successful creations. In this 
opinion, we find ourselves disposed to con- 
eur. Mr. Galsworthy is a great literary 
artist. So comprehensive in his under- 
standing of human nature, so warm is his 
_ social sympathy, so keen is his insight into 
the principles underlying existing condi- 
tions, so abundant is his imagination, so 
dexterous is he in writing English, that 
eyery effort he makes is certain to give 
pleasure to the lover of good reading. 
The Silver Spoon is a striking case in 
point. Since writing The White Monkey, 
Mr. Galsworthy has been in America. 
While he was away, and since his return, 
many things have happened in England, 
and they have left their impression. In 
his new novel, one of the characters is 
an American. He has also some pleasant 
things to say about us. The story, like its 
predecessors, is a social tract cast in the 
form of fiction. It amounts to an analysis 
of English civilization to-day. What in- 
terests Mr. Galsworthy most are the condi- 
tions that make possible the events of the 
present time—the deeper trend of life in 
England under the fifth George. Obvi- 
ously, he is sincerely concerned with what 
is going on beneath the surface of affairs, 
not quite sure whether for the Island Em- 
pire days brighter or darker are in store. 
In English letters, the Forsyte family is 
as firmly established as the house of New- 
come. Its members are living people, 
known and loved by a throng of readers. 
In The Silver Spoon, Mr. Galsworthy has 
written a sequel to The White Monkey, in 
_ which all the personages, with one excep- 
tion, are old friends. Like its forerunner, 
_ its title is symbolical. While the younger 
- generation are fitly symbolized in a monkey 
ignorantly peeling life’s orange and throw- 
ing away the skin, England, so far as 
ideals are concerned, is no longer.a house 
to let but is like a child eating its porridge 
with a silver spoon, reveling in its wealth 
ind scattering its resources. To prove 
thesis, the author offers us a year in 
life of Michael and Fleur Mont. She, 
‘emember, was a Forsyte, daughter 


= 


“defendant. 


of Soames. They have a child now, and 
Michael is in Parliament. Fleur has social 
ambitions, and her lion-hunting is the 
pivot upon which the story turns. The 
opposite character in the drama.is Mar- 
jorie Ferrar, youthful daughter of an an- 
cient house, type of the unmoral younger 
generation, whose code of ethics is summed 
up in the motto, “Don’t be stuffy.” <A 
quarrel between the two leads to a suit for 
libel, reaching its climax in a trial disas- 
trous in several ways to both plaintiff and 
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Michael, 
engrossed in his public work, accepts its 


meanwhile, becomes 


responsibilities seriously, and takes up 
with Foggartism, a social theory he is 
persuaded Britain needs for its salvation. 

The story has little incident. Its pace 
is sluggish. 
versation and description, introducing sev- 
eral character sketches of power. As in 
The White Monkey, a contrast between the 
poor and the well-to-do is brought in, al- 
though the down-and-outs whom Michael 
befriends have little of the reality of the 
Bicketts. The nature of Marjorie Ferrar 
is vividly and convincingly outlined. Her 


mental processes run true to form. Not 


so successful is the young American, 
Francis Wilmot, who, while not partic- 
ularly attractive, shows few traits of the 
Carolinian. Of course, in the unraveling 
of the rather desultory plot, Soames-has 


his place and function—a Soames older, . 


There are many pages of con- 


mellower, far different from the hero of 
The Man of Property. As William Lyon 
Phelps said, the transformation of Soames 
as portrayed in the successive volumes of 
The Forsyte Saga constitutes an interest- 
ing example of a novelist’s growing fond- 
ness for one of his creations. Sometime, 
we suppose, Mr. Galsworthy will give us 
the death of Soames; though at his 
present rate of progress, that tragic event 
seems still likely to be far distant. 

In spite of its defects, The Silver Spoon 
is likely to be one of the summer’s “best 
sellers.” It is a novel worth reading. Not 
only is it a fine type of the best kind of 
sophisticated fiction, but its tone is high— 
it has spiritual qualities of no mean order. 

A.R. H. 


Eschatology 

CHRIS?T’S VIEW OF THE KINGDOM or Gop: A 
SrupY IN JEWISH APOCALYPTIC AND IN THR 
MIND oF Jnrsus Curist. By William Manson. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $1.60. 

One of the agreeable diversions of those 
who write about Jesus and his age is to 
reconstruct from separate and contra- 
dictory verses what his thought was of 
the kingdom of. God and the near end of 
the world. Some prove to themselves that 
this “apocalyptic element in Jesus’ teach- 
ing is accidents a mere husk that may 
be stripped away.” Others arrange their 
selection of passages from the New Testa- 
ment to show that this expectation of a 
sudden and supernatural end of the world 
‘is all-essential, the kernel which gives 
life to everything else.” So they conclude 
that the ethical teachings of Jesus were 
intended to be applied only to the few 
years of life left to the world, and cannot 
be fitted -into the unexpected centuries 
which followed his time. <A third group, 
to which many liberals incline, hold that 
Jesus was so far above the popular apoca- 
lyptic ideas of his age that this “is not 
genuine in Jesus’ teaching, but was im- 
ported into the Gospels by the earliest 
disciples.” Since there are sufficient sepa- 
rated texts to convince each writer of 
the truth of his own special theory, but 
not enough texts of one kind to disprove 
other and rival theories, the pleasant 
debate seems likely to meander on forever. 

Dr. Manson, a professor at New College, 
Edinburgh, in this short book gives un- 
usually clear and concise accounts of the 
various theories; and arrives, himself, at 
a middle position. Both the modern 
humanistic view that the ideal Kingdom 
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is something to be worked out merely 
through man’s unaided efforts to improve 
society, and the extreme supernatural 
view—that the Kingdom falls outside of 
history and of evolution, and simply waits 
for God to establish it suddenly at his own 
good pleasure—are rejected. The King- 
dom is indeed something more to Jesus 
than an evolution within history, since 
it includes the idea of Divine Intervention. 
It is the coming of the power of God from 
above, “the emergence in life of a new 
creative and redemptive agency.” But 
the Kingdom is also something which may 
work within history, since to Jesus it 
also has an essentially human side. It 
is the filial life toward God, the earnest 
and glad co-operation of the human and 
the divine. 

The chief aim of the book is to show 
how this human side of the Kingdom 
centers itself in Faith and the Cross. Its 
realization depends upon human belief in, 
and human sacrifice for, the ideal good. 
“The evolving world, for lack of faith, is 
evolving to-day to nothing but ruin.” 
Events like the War show “how impossible 
it is for mere evolution to bring us to our 
goal.’”’ A world which is not willing to make 
sacrifices for the good is a world in peril. 
“The cosmical process in man’s life has to 
be controlled by the ethical. The King- 
dom of God for men comes by the Cross.” 
So the author concludes that, even if 
_ Jesus used language about the supernatu- 
ral and near coming of the Kingdom which 
the course of history has not justified, 
he transcended both the apocalyptic idea 
of his ‘time and the evolutionary idea of 
our time in the place he gives to Faith 
and the Cross. Here he emphasizes two 
ideas which belong to absolute ethics and 
religion. “It is important for us to grasp 
their significance.” R. 8. L. 


Penal Fiction 

Tue Story OF AN UNFAMED Hero. By MUM. 
Eleanor Dement. Milwaukee: Morehouse Pub- 
lishing Company. $2.00. 

This story is one more contribution to 
the rapidly increasing number of books 
ealeculated not only to humanize our crimi- 
nal procedure, but, more important still, 
to humanize ourselves. The author is 
highly qualified to give expert testimony 
both by her native gifts and wide cultiva- 
tion as well as by her experience as the 
daughter of a former warden of the Illi- 
nois State Prison at Joliet. The title is 
apt, and the story is an epic, exquisitely 
related, carrying light, interest and charm 
through every chapter—scarcely to be ex- 
pected from a story of prison life. Times 
are changing, and from every enlightened 
quarter we are being shown that our pres-. 
ent criminal procedure and disciplines of 
eorrection lag far behind our standards 
in nearly everything else. Such a book 
as this cannot be expected to produce any 
immediate and striking results; probably 
that was also said by persons seeking the 
reform of prisons when Dickens produced 
Little Dorrit; but the reform will come in 
the future, as it has in the past, in the 
fullness of time. However, it will take a 
five-foot shelf of such excellent books as 
this to overcome the mischief of turning 
loose upon comfortable after-dinner lis- 
teners the buncombe of faked crime-waves 
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exploited for his personal advantage by 
an apostle of making the punishment fit 
the crime. ; 

Conscious of the only possible adverse 
comment—that one such hero in a prison 
is no fair gauge of all prisoners—the au- 
thor gives us incidentally thumb-nail 
sketches of a goodly number of the 
prisoners, especially those responsive to 
the sturdy character of the hero and his 
gift of song. All students of penology 
will be heartened by it. W.F.G. 


A Mountain Munchausen 
TALL TALES OF THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. 


By Percy Mackaye. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $2.50. 


Old Solomon Shell “war’ the tale- 
tellin’dest deevil charmer, topground or 
under.” Like a Munchausen of the moun- 
tains he wandered the Kentucky ridges 
during the greater part of the nineteenth 
century, with his long hair, his coon-skin 
cap, and his “tall tales.” “Stealing down 
out of the wintry hills’—so Mr. Mackaye 
describes him—‘“tapping at twilit cabin 
doors to pop in his coon-cap, he would 
herd his ‘godchilders’ about his knees in 
the flickering dark, his big-featured, 
solemn face now pondering his artful 
silences, now cracking into thunderous 
guffaws at his own whopper-wit.” Old 
Sol died at the age of ninety-eight, twenty 
years before the author sojourned in his 
haunts; but the legend of him was still 
going the rounds, and, like a snowball, 
growing more enormous with each revolu- 
tion. Mr. Mackaye has put his tales into 
the mouth of this “fable-tongued god- 
father to tribes of mountain children.” 
And they surely are tales of the whopping 
variety, fresh from the creative imagina- 
tion of an unspoiled people, with all the 
racy tang of the mountain vernacular. 
The stories of the cats that clawed to 
heaven, the meat of a snowball, Si 
Crooker’s fast fertilizer, and the “hick’ry 
picktooth,” are deliciously humorous bits 
of backwoods folklore. The book takes 
its place with a group of writings in 
which Mr. Mackaye is attempting to con- 
serve the language and customs of the 
Kentucky mountains—a sort of quiet eddy 
in the flow of western civilization. Some 
of these writings have already been pub- 
lished and reviewed in those columns. 
Others are in preparation. C.R. J. 


Looking Truth in the Eyes 
THe TESTAMENT OF DOMINIC BURLBIGH. By 
Godfrey Elton. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.00. 


This is one of the most unusual books 
ever to come to the reviewer’s attention 
—an extraordinary work of searching, 
stabbing reality. It purports to be the 
true record of a man brought face to face 
with the truth about himself in the awful 
days of the War. The book is his final 
testament to the world. Dominic Bur- 
leigh was probably the best known of the 
younger dons at Oxford just before the 
War—a popular lecturer, a poet of rising 
fame. Entering the War, he received the 
D. S. O. for his courage, and later was 
reported missing. His obituaries appeared 
in the papers. But Burleigh was not dead. 
He had deserted, and here in these pages 


-of her enthusiasm, 
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he exposes himself mercilessly. The prob- 
lem of the book is suggested by these two 
sentences: “To be afraid and behave as 
if you weren’t afraid—that is courage. To 
be ashamed and behave as if you weren’t 
ashamed—is that courage?’ Burleigh an- 
swers, “No.” He sets out “quixotically 
against the unadmitted falsehood in each 
man’s heart—the lie in the soul upon 
which society is built.” He resolves that 
he will never again refuse to face the 
truth about himself. He is a coward, a 
deserter—but this, too: he is at least 
honest. And the realization of this last 
truth gives him courage to break with 
the old life and start his great crusade 
to bring in once more that day when the 
mind of man will be naked and unashamed. 
C.B. de 


Yet Another Outline 
AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE. By George L. Hurst. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $4.00. 


This is a very useful book to the min- 
ister who is studious without being 
academic. It is the product of vast and 
exact labor in a neglected field. To read 
it straight through would make one 
dizzy; but as a book of reference it is 
excellent. It tells the story of Christian 
literature from the New “Testament 
period to the modern age. Some eight 
hundred authors are made the subjects 
of gleaming personal notes; and there 
are careful, gem-like descriptions of 
their works, with apt quotations. Mr. 
Hurst has a liberal mind not without a 
critical edge; but there is an appropriate 
absence of any controversial motive. It is 
odd to notice the omission of James Mar- 
tineau from the literary host. Martineau’s 
contribution to Christian thought and lit- 
erature, so strong and pervasive as it has 
been, usually receives inadequate recogni- 
tion from students of to-day. Vv; IVP! 


“The Girl Who Found 
the Blue Bird” 


My Key or Lire. By Helen Keller. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $1.00. 


From her nineteenth month deaf, 
dumb, and blind, Helen Keller was 
reached by love and brought from the 
darkness to the light. Those were won- 
derful days to her, and in the first flush 
while a Radcliffe 
student, she wrote a little book called 
Optimism. This is now republished 
under the present title. Helen Keller 
in the preface “salutes the reappearance 
of the first child of her brain,” seeing 
in the bravery of youth a wisdom per- 
haps beyond the reach of age. In those 
days life was filled to the brim with love 
and gladness, and the whole world 
seemed to her the visible manifestation 
of God. 

In these later days the purple bloom 
which covered everything in that mar- 
velous time has disappeared. Her bright- 
est hopes have been unfulfilled, yet still 
she sings the song of triumphant faith. 

To the author, optimism is first of all 
a faith in the heart. It becomes a larger 
thing when it finds no contradiction in 
the outer world. It justifies itself by 
proving to be the faith that leads to — 
achievement. ORT 


Os 
ws 


When Teddy and May were in New 
_ Mexico, they learned about a new kind 
of honey stored in living bottles by the 
little people called Honey Ants. 

- One day their uncle took them to call 
on a native, and the host told the children 
| that he was going to give them something 
very nice to eat. May was a little doubt- 
ful, for she had been offered, at various 
times, queer dishes that she was unable 
1 to accept. 
_ When the native returned, he had a 
little plate on which were a few amber- 
- colored objects that looked like small yel- 
low grapes. He handed it to May, and 
. she slowly lifted one from the dish, then 
let it fall quickly with a startled expres- 
_ sion; for she saw that it had a head and 
feet which moved sluggishly. 

“Tt is alive!” she cried. “I thought it 
was a grape and I was going to put it 
into my mouth. What is it?” 

“Tt is a honey bottle,’ her uncle told 


her. “You hold it to your lips and press 
it as you would a eer It is filled with 
honey.” ; 


“It is an insect; it socks like some kind 
of ant.’ 

“It is; a honey ant.” 

May and Teddy would not eat the honey, 
but they were so interested in the queer 
bottles that they asked if they might take 
them home. Their host was pleased to 
humor them; and the ants, one by one, 
were placed on a straw to which they 
elung with their legs. The native then 

_ put the straw into a box and handed it 
to May. ‘ 

As soon as the children reached the 
hotel where they were staying, May took 
the straw from the box and laid it over 
the top of a bowl so that she could see 

_ the honey bottles clearly. 
“Uncle, how does the honey get into the 
bottles?’ 

“It -is gathered by the working ants of 
this family and forced into certain ants 
called the honey-bearers. They are larger 
than the others.” 

“Do they look like other ants when they 
are empty?’ Teddy asked. 

“Yes. Now look through the magnify- 
ing glass at this one. It is less full than 
_ the others, and you can see how the skin 
or membrane is gathered into folds. When 
he bottle is full, there are no folds.” 

_ May was ready with a question. 
Vhat becomes of the honey?” 
is eaten by the other ants. 
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Queer Honey Bottles 


EVANGELINE WEIR 


in living bottles instead of in combs, as 
in the case of our bees.” 

“Tt is a labor-saving scheme,” Teddy 
laughed. “They gather the honey and 
pour it into the bottles, where it keeps 
fresh and can be eaten at any time. They 
are wiser than the bees.” 

_ “Do they live in the same chamber with 
the other ants?” May asked. 

“They live in the honey chamber which 
is built for their accommodation. The 
roof is not smooth like the floor, but made 
rough so that the honey-bearers can cling 
to it with their feet. They are so full 
they need a perch to rest upon. There 
they hang in rows or clusters, with no 
other purpose in life but to serve.” 

As Uncle’ spoke, one of the bottles 
dropped from the straw, moved feebly, 
and remained where it was. 

“Helpless!” Teddy said, watching it. 
“Are they active when empty or partly 
filled ?”’ 

“They move freely. That is a full 
bottle. When such a one falls inside a 
honey chamber, it is pulled, pushed, and 
dragged by other ants to its perch. They 
take great care of the bottles, as they do 
of the queen or the young bees; they are 
bathed, brushed, and combed to keep them 
clean and healthy.” 

May kept the magnifying glass busy for 
a time, then asked how the ants tapped 
the bottles when hungry. 

“An ant that needs a supply of honey 
puts her mouth to the mouth of the honey 
bottle and takes a sip.” 

“But the honey is deep down in the 
bottle, Uncle.” 

“A pressure of the muscles forces a jet 


Magic 
JANET GARGAN 


There’s a boy who’s most unhappy 
(Never whistles, never sings), 
Says his luck is always “bad luck,” 
That he gets the worst of things; 
But he’d grow entirely different, 
If he straightway would begin 
To pucker his lips to whistle, 
Or to make a cheerful grin. 


For the Magic in a whistle 

Can bring happy thoughts about, 
- And his lips will look much better 

Than when hanging in a pout; 

And a cheerful grin has Magic 
That will make his face so bright 

That the comrades who now shun him 
Will think “Bill” is just all right! 


upward, and the hungry ant receives it 
or takes it to the queen and babies of the 
family.” 

“T have great respect for ants,” the 
little girl said. “I would not destroy such 
wise little people.” 


[All rights reserved] 


Where Dorothy Was 


MINNIN LEONA UPTON 


“Where’s Dorothy? 
berries for ’er!” 

Jimmie Bonney burst into the big, 
sunny kitchen, where Mrs. Bonney was 
making cake. Grandmother Bonney was 
stoning raisins, Grandfather Bonney was 
cracking nuts, and Aunt Elma was beating 
eggs. There was to be a big “Bonney 
Reunion” next day—which explains why 
cooking was going on in the afternoon, 
when Grandfather was usually napping, 
Grandmother knitting and Mrs. Bonney 
and Aunt Hlma sewing or rug-making or 
entertaining callers. It also explains why 
nobody has realized that it was nearly 
four o’clock, and long past the time for 
three-year-old Dorothy to wake from her 
nap and appear, smiling and winking and 
rubbing the sleep out of her big blue eyes. 

“Dorothy?” repeated Mrs. Bonney. 
“Why, she must be still asleep! What a 
sleepyhead! But she was pretty tired, 
racing with the lambs this forenoon; and 
then she ate like a little pig at dinner 
time, so I suppose she’s just sleeping it 
off, like the lamb and the puppies and 
the kittens. Yes, you may waken her, 
Jimmie. She couldn’t possibly sleep much 
longer.” 

Jimmie dashed for the stairs. ‘No, 
Jimmie, not there! She’s in the ham- 
mock, on the back porch. It was so nice 
and still there. I thought’— 

Jimmie was gone. The next instant he 


Got some checker- 


was back. “She isn’t there, Mother! Not 
a sign of her!’ 
“Not there? Oh, well, she’s probably 


with the lambs again. She’s so fond of 
animals! And they certainly do love 
her!” 

Jimmie was halfway to the barnyard. 
The lambs, in the big square pen, were 
snoozing peacefully. No Dorothy! He 
dashed in again. “Not there, either, 
Mother! You don’t suppose’— 

Mother’s forehead creased in an anxious 
erease. Then she laughed. “Go and 
look in the old henhouse, Jimmie. We 
discovered, just after you’d gone out, that 
Old Tab had her kittens hidden there. 
That’s where the little rogue will be!” 

Jimmie tore down across the garden 
to the old henhouse. Old Tab looked up 
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as he burst open the door, blinked and 
stretched proudly and accommodatingly 
to give him a glimpse of her precious 
children. But there was a watchful look 
in her eyes. She was quite willing that 
Jimmie, her very good friend, should see, 
and admire, but not touch—yet. She 
need not have been on her guard. One 
look, and Jimmie was flying back to the 
house. 

“Not there!” he gasped. 
, Then, indeed, Mother looked really wor- 

ried. So did Grandfather, and Grand- 
mother, and Aunt Elma. Everybody left 
everything, and the search began in real 
earnest. Upstairs, downstairs—not a 
nook or corner of the house, attic to 
cellar, was left unsearched. The barn 
next! Then the tool house, the new hen- 
house, the corn chamber, the stable. No 
Dorothy! Mother was looking pretty 
white. So was Grandmother. So was 
Aunt Elma. Grandfather was fumbling 
with his side whiskers, his hat pulled 
down over his eyes. “The river? Tramps? 
Gypsies?” they were thinking. 

Just then Mr. Bonney drove into the 
yard, home from the village. 

“What's the trouble?’ he called. It 
looked pretty queer, to see all the family 
—except Dorothy— gathered in a huddled, 
silent bunch! “What—Dorothy lost!” 
He leaped from the farm wagon, right out 
over the wheel nearest them. “Where 
have you looked?” 

“Hyerywhere !” they chorused. 

Jimmie turned, and walked off, around 
the end of the barn. He was quite too 
big for anybody to see tears in his eyes! 
Suddenly they heard a joyful whoop. 
And then, “I see ’er!” How everybody 
ran! 

There, down at the foot of the lane, 
stood Dorothy, her arms around the light- 
heeled hind legs of Ted, the nervous, high- 
spirited two-year-old colt, her face bur- 
rowed in his feathery tail. 

The family felt better—but not much 
better ! 

““Tll go down,” said Father. “He’s 
most used to me. The rest of you stay 
here, and don’t call, or make any noise. 
And don’t worry.” 

They didn’t make any noise, and they 
needn’t have worried, for Ted did not stir 
a hoof until Dorothy was snug in her 
father’s arms. 


August 
MARY L. T. TUFTS 


Thus seething August fans herself 

With sheaths of wheat and corn; 

While myriad crickets strum their strings 
From night to early morn. 


The katydids pipe up their tune 
With unremitting zest ; 

Their time is most irregular ; 
Their song a sort of jest. 


We listen to the murmuring sounds 
From distant, unseen bogs; 

For, gathered there, is another band— 
Familiar, friendly frogs. 


And all these voices plaintively 
Declare, insistent, clear, — 

That though we much regret it’s so, 
The end of summer’s near. 


The Christian Register 


“Nice Teddy!” said Dorothy, reaching 
out to pat his nose. ‘“Yes—nice Teddy !” 
said Father, hugging her so tightly that 


she squeaked like a kitten, or her newest 


birthday doll. 
[All rights reserved] 


Doll Ambassadors 


The Federal Council of Churches makes 
the following announcement: 

“Thousands of dolls will be sent to 
Japan as ambassadors of good will and 
friendship by the American school children 
and young people to take part in the 
Japanese festival of dolls on March 38, 
under plans being launched by the Com- 
mittee on World Friendship Among Chil- 
dren, instituted by the Commission on In- 
ternational Justice and Good Will of the 
Federal Council of Churches. Though 
only recently suggested, the plan, accord- 
ing to its promoters, has gained wide 
popularity. Women’s organizations are re- 
ported to be specially interested. The Com- 
mittee on World Friendship Among Chil- 
dren, recently formed, has worked out 
this plan as its first important interna- 
tional activity. 

“The people of Japan have a beautiful 
family custom called the festival of dolls,” 
said Mrs. Jeannette W. Emrich, secretary 
of the Committee on World Friendship 
Among Children, in telling of the proposal. 
“It comes.each year on the third day of 
the third month (March). 

“On that day each family brings out 
of its ancestral treasure house the dolls 
of mothers, grandmothers, and preceding 
generations, for a renewal of acquaintance. 
They are placed in serried ranks for in- 
spection and comparison. The little girls, 
and older ones, too, dress in gala costumes, 
and not only enjoy their own ancestral 
dolls but also visit and enjoy those of 
their neighbors.” 


Panky’s Predicament 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Panky is Don Burt’s fox terrier puppy. 
He is so full of life and “go” that it is a 


wonder he is willing to spend any time at. 


all in sleeping. I don’t believe he is wil- 
ling! But his eyes will close sometimes. 
You know how it is yourself, even when 
you have quite made up your mind to 
keep awake to see Santa Claus, or the 
Little New Year, or a comet, or some- 
thing of that sort. Very often Panky 
wiggles about and talks in his sleep, 
doubtless thinking of the things he’ll do 
the very minute he wakes up. Getting 
them all planned out in his dreams saves 
time, you see. 

One day he was sitting on his favorite 
perch, the shelf beneath the sunny south 
window in the kitchen. There was  noth- 
ing going on just then, and his eyes kept 
closing, and soon he was fast asleep. It 
must have been the sleepy sunshine that 
did it. 

Don’s mother was bustling about, al- 
most ready to hang out her washing. 
She had a big pan of starch, which she 
wanted to set on-that shelf, but she 
thought she would not disturb Panky, he 
looked so comfortable. So she set it in 
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a high chair close by, and hurried to get 
the clothes that were to be starched. 
Bump! Splosh! “Ki-yi-yi!” 


: 


You do not need to be told what had 


happened. The shelf was not wide enough 
for Panky to dream on! 
Grandmother came fluttering out from 


the sitting room. She threw up her 


hands. 
“What a predicament! 
ment!” she gasped. “Here, I’ll take him 


What a predica- 


and wash him off—oh, where is his tub?— _ 


wash him off before it dries on. 

dear—what a predicament!” 
“What’s a predicament?’ called Don, 

just coming up from the cellar where he 


Summer Day 


The dear, long, quiet summer day 
Draws to its close. 
To the deep woods I steal away, 
To hear what the sweet thrush will say, 
. In her repose. 
—Alice Freeman Palmer. 


Sentence Sermon 


One cannot sit down in the midst of 
this loveliness without being conscious 
that it is a Divine Presence that makes 
it lovely— Henry Ware, Jr. 


had been sweeping the preserves-room 
floor. (That is why Panky had not been 
with him. Panky does not like the cellar. 
It is too chilly.) © 

“‘What’s a predicament?’” repeated 
Grandmother, scrubbing vigorously. “This 
is!” She soused poor, meek, puzzled 
Panky up and down, while Don stood and 
stared—and grinned. “Anything’s a pre- 
dicament, Don, that’s hard to get clear of, 
and makes bother !” 

“Oh,” said Don, slowly. “Like when I 
found the nestful of old eggs, and fell 
down with them in my hat with my new 
suit on,” 

“That’s the idea!” said Grandmother, 
rubbing briskly with a dry towel, while 
Panky blinked appealingly at Don. 

“I—I guess,” ventured Don, “ PaDky and 
I are quite a lot alike.” 

“IT don’t guess you are—I know you are 
—hbless your hearts!” laughed Grand- 
mother. “There—take him and race him 
around to dry off!” 

Which Don did. And in about half a 
minute I suppose both of them had for- 
gotten all about their “predicaments,” and 
were quite ready for new and more in- 
teresting ones! 


[All rights reserved] 


Atlantic Radio-Picture Service 


The last trip made by modern Pilgrims 


from England to the United States con- 
sumed minutes, instead of the weeks of 
the 1620 voyage. A picture of the Pil- 
grim’s Society dinner, held in London, was 
recently flashed by radio across the At- 
lantic to New York City in one hour and 
forty-five minutes, and marked the inau- 


guration of commercial wireless-picture — 


service between the two countries. Static 


interfered with perfect transmission, 
otherwise the time would have been less; 


as, in earlier tests, radio illustrations have 
crossed the Atlantic in twenty minutes. 


Dear, — 


a eal o 


ISLES oF SHOALS, July 18. 


—~ at the Institute here during the past 
eek by the Laymen’s League, co-operating 
_ with the Department of Religious Hduca- 
tion of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, cannot but feel an impetus all along 
the line from the increased comprehension 
delegates have of their task and the way to 
get it done. As in the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union conference of the previous 
fortnight, the body of delegates came from 
the far corners of this bale some 
from Canada. 
- George G. Davis, has been in charge 
of the Institute and developed a program 
which carried along in _ well-balanced 
fashion the study of psychology and peda- 
gogy, subject material for the church 
school, and inspirational talks in which a 
high objective for religious education was 
held up. 
Dr. Joseph M. Artman, who in October 
leaves his professorship of religious educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago to take 
up his new duties as secretary of the 
Religious Education Association, which is 
made up of representatives of all sects, 
churches, and denominations, gave the 
“Challenge to Religious Education” in a 
series of five lectures. Another course of 
great value to those who are groping after 
the rightful place of Jesus in the plan of 
religious education and in their own doc- 
trinal positions, was given by Victor E. 
Harlow, M.A., of Oklahoma City, Okla., a 
prominent editor and head of a publishing 
house which bears his name. 

Mr. Harlow is president of the Laymen’s 
League in his church, and is doing prac- 
tical work in religious education as leader 
of a class in the church school. His five 

lectures here on the “Life of Jesus” were 
based on the same deductions made from 
profound study of the Jesus story that he 
has used in his book, “Jesus the Man.” 
Both book and lectures have: traced the 
life of Jesus from birth to death, explain- 
ing the background into which he came— 
a background which was a natural pre- 
paration for belief in his supernormal 
power, for the belief entertained by him- 
self and his disciples that he was the 


Messiah, for belief in the resurrection 


stories and the miracles, and for many of 
_ the stories recorded in his normal life. 

_ The Unitarian Chureh has not given to 
Jesus his rightful place in its life and 
thought, Mr. Harlow declared, and he 
pleaded for Jesus’ reinstatement. Because 
liberals reject the idea of Jesus as the 
‘second person in the Trinity, they have 
given little thought about what he really 
jis to them. The human Jesus is the 
‘supreme religious teacher and source of 
feligious truth. He believed in the value 
fulfillment of the individual, 


and 
sught to the world the doctrine of love 
1 brotherhood—ideas which were to be 
d in no other religions. 

2 are trying in our religious educa- 
0 build character,” Mr. Harlow em- 
d. “Yhe shortest road to teaching 
le example of Jesus of Nazare 


YHURCH SCHOOLS REPRESENTED: 


J ESSIE E. DONAHUE 


Mr. Harlow is confident that no great 
church has ever been built around ab- 
stractions, and that none ever can be. The 
reason that the Unitarian Church is left 
behind in numbers is that all the growing 
churches are built around a personality. 
Two modern ones which haye outstripped 
Unitarianism in point of size illustrate 
this—Mormonism and Christian Science. 

Much of the difficulty in evaluating the 
Jesus story would be avoided, Mr. Harlow 
explained, if Jesus were studied in the 
first century where he belongs—as a Jew 
with all the background, aspirations, and 
limitations of a Jew of that period, to- 
gether with a great soul which transcended 
these limitations. He was not different 
from the other Jews who listened to John’s 
preaching except that he had become sat- 
urated with the Messianic hope, created 
and confirmed by his vision at the Jordan. 

The kingdom of God for which Jesus 
was preparing people was not a spiritual 
one, although he believed that they must 
be worthy to live in it; and from this fact 
has come what is the most profound 
spiritual teaching the world has ever 
known, Mr. Harlow declared. The story 
of the movement on Jerusalem and of the 
trial and punishment of Jesus, with the 
resurrection problem, was put before his 
hearers by Mr. Harlow so vividly and 
sanely, that what has formed the fabric 
of a most elaborate and intricate theo- 
logical system became the simple biography 
of a spiritual leader with a message pow- 
erful enough to become the oA 4 
influence of the world. 

Dr. Artman bespoke the strong support 
of the Unitarian denomination in his work 
for the Religious Education Association, 
in which ‘he expects to have Catholics, 
Jews, and all of the great denominations 
represented on the managing board. 

Again and again during the week, Dr. 
Artman reiterated that the business of 
both the church and the church school is 
registering attitudes. The trouble with 
most Sunday-schools is that they think 
they must “teach a lesson,” he said, when 
in reality the central movement in public 
and religious education is toward char- 
acter education. 

“The teacher who is majoring in ideas 
is not successful,” he declared. ‘‘The suc- 
eessful teacher is the one who stimulates 
a response in you.” Growth in education 
means enlarged capacity and use in ad- 
justment. All education is in the adaptive 
powers of the learner and not in the sub- 
ject matter, the teacher, or the book. 
Knowledge was at one time all experience. 
It is important to know how to use both 
the experience of the past and the knowl- 
edge backgrounds of the pupils themselves. 
The minds that are leading can use both 
immediate and past experience. 

Dr. Artman did not hesitate to blame 
parents for many of the so-called problems. 
about young people to-day. Adults are 
driven to re-educate themselves, because of 
the crisis in the last ten years which has 
brought new conditions. Criticism of the 
“skyscraper community,” which has. re- 


ou Register Religious Attitudes? 


Dr. Artman at Shoals Institute says this is education—Mr. Davis’s test 


placed the community of homes, ran 
through his lectures. In spite of this 
change, he said, the minister is still trying 
to run his church on a community basis. 

“People are fond of saying that the 
college is sending young people to the 
devil,’ he declared. “Practically eighty 
per cent. of the freshmen come to college 
already thinking that the church has no 
vitality and is not essential.” This judg- 
ment Dr. Artman has had abundant op- 
portunity to reach in his capacity as 
an educator. 

The pastor is the weakest spot in reli- 

gious education to-day, Dr. Artman as- 
serted. He went on to declare that until 
the pastor was in the center of religious 
education as the energizing agent, it would 
not get very far. He also commended 
to liberals the study of the Fundamentalist, 
who, he asserted, has a great control 
which it would be well for the liberal 
to consider. 
' The social part of the program should 
be on a well-arranged plan, with an en- 
larging movement in it. Dr. Artman be- 
lieves young people have a better time in 
something that lifts, than in amusement 
which simply floods off emotionally. 

Great practical help came from the daily 
afternoon conferences led by Rev. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot of Unity Church, St. Paul, 
Minn. Mr. Eliot made some suggestions 
about recruiting the right kind of teachers, 
and warned the delegates that the lack 
of clarity about what the teacher is to do 
is one of the reasons why they cannot be 
enlisted. He stressed his belief that the 
teacher is the most essential factor in the 
church school and therefore to be chosen 
with great care. Methods of increasing 
the size of the church school were steered 
clear of any hint of proselyting by Mr. 
Eliot, who believes it is better to “lean 
backward” in this matter and to look at 
the transaction of recruiting membership 
from the standpoint of the church from 
which the child is taken. He does, how- 
ever, commend community surveys to make 
contacts with the unchurched, and sending 
notices of services to the young parents 
in the community who are out of sympathy 
with the evangelical doctrines on which 
they were brought up and ready to ex- 
periment with something new for their 
children. 

Mr. Eliot pointed out the fact that nor- 
mal boys and girls Wish to be linked up 
with big things, and that from their stand- 
point larger schools are needed. He made 
a strong stand for the maintenance of the 
inherent dignity of the church, which 
would automatically prevent Unitarian 
chureh schools from adopting some meth- 
ods in use in other churches. 

The forming of habits of worship was 
the theme of one conference at which Mr. 
Eliot urged that the worship of the church 
school be held in that part of the church 
plant best adapted to the spirit of worship. 
Slides were shown of the children’s chapel 
at his chureh in St. Paul, which is used 
only for the service of worship. 

In his final talk, Mr. Eliot dwelt on the 
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importance of using the Bible, teaching 
the modern view, and on the necessity of 
knowing and caring for it one’s self be- 
fore attempting to give it to others. 

The conference was visited by the new 
president of the Laymen’s League, Percy 
W. Gardner, who declared the Star Island 
Institute one of the League’s enterprises 
which he considers of especially great value. 

Waitstill Sharp, who has taken over the 
secretaryship of the Department of Reli- 
gious Education of the American Unitarian 
Association, was at the Institute the en- 
tire week. In an address one evening, 
Mr. Sharp outlined a fourfold program of 
religious education which includes instruc- 
tion in the body of religious knowledge, 
education in the use and expansion of 
this knowledge, the establishing of the 
idea of the church as a social expression 
of religion, and the creation of standards 
of conduct. 

“Religious education is what it is worth 
outside the church door,” he declared. Mr. 
Sharp defined religion and religious educa- 
tion as he sees it, and gave his audience 
an impression of the ideal toward which 
he will work. 

The Sunday preacher was Rev. J. Harry 
Hooper, who is about to succeed Rev. 
Houghton Page at the Old Ship Church in 
Hingham, Mass. Mr. Hooper asserted that 
the spirit of Bolshevism is creeping 
through all phases of human society, and 
that in philosophy and religion it is mani- 
festing itself in a glorification of self and 
of humanity—the worship of freedom and 
of individual self-expression. This fact 
brings youth face to face wth certain 
pressing problems, four of which Mr. 
Hooper elaborated on in his discourse. 

One problem is selfishness, for which he 
was inclined to place the blame on parents 
who give too much and expect too little. 
One is freedom, so that young people are 
protected less and less by exterior rules 
and conventions and more by character 
and inner moral stamina. The third is 
sex. The breakdown of conventions has 
become alarming, and conditions are such 
as one finds it hard to credit, Mr. Hooper 
said, adding that religion and sex educa- 
tion must go hand in hand if that which 
is highest and best is to be fostered. ‘lhe 
fourth problem taken up was concerned 
with the withdrawal of youth from reli- 
gion, accounted for by a general revolt 
from an arbitrary and unreal discipline. 
This recoil is attributable to the influences 
of the new order, which is away from the 
old conceptions of God. Unitarianism is 
a happy place in which to meet this ob- 
jection, Mr. Hooper believes, and urged 
that churches must get in touch with the 
life and thought of their young people. 

Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge of Dorchester, 
Mass., gave a practical demonstration of 
the one-subject graded course which his 
church has developed after much study, 
using two lectures in which to explain 
and demonstrate it. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish opened the Insti- 
‘tute with a lecture about the Shoals, and 
also made an address on how Roumania 
is treating the Unitarians and other minor- 
ity peoples. 

The work of the Children’s Mission to 
Children was set forth by Mrs. Murdock 
M. Clark, who made her story an appeal- 
ing one; and Miss Frances Wayland Wood 
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presented the plans, courses, and advan- 
tages of the Tuckerman School in training 
leaders of religious education, for whom, 
she said, there is an increasing demand. 

The closing feature of the Laymen’s 
week was a banquet and entertainment, 
with a costume party in which more than 
one hundred people in fancy dress passed 
the judges’ reviewing stand in the grand 
march. The costume of Miss Olga Froth- 
ingham of Boston was adjudged the pret- 
tiest, the costumes of Miss H. Gertrude 
Crosby and Miss Dorothy Wood of Bal- 
timore the most original, and the costume 
of Kenneth M. Pratt of Winchester, Mass., 
the funniest. The judges were Mrs. Wil- 
liam B. Nichols, Mrs. Chandler W. Smith, 
and Mrs. Paul Dove. The prize song- 
writer, among nine who contested for the 
honor, was John W. Draper, Jr., of New 
York City. 
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The dining room was brave with flags 
and flowers for the banquet, at which a 
special menu was served with great credit 
to the dining-room staff. The decoration 
committee included Mrs. Paul Dove, Mrs. 
John W. Draper of New York, Miss 
Katherine Glidden, Mrs. Erie C. Patch, 
and O. T. Banton, the last-named of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Carl B. Wetherell presided as _ toast- 
master; the speakers were “Uncle Oscar” 
Laighton, Mrs. William I. Lawrance, Rey. 
Lyman V. Rutledge, Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot, Mrs. William B. Nichols, Thomas 
Loudon of Somerville, Mass., and George 
G. Davis, the Institute director, who had 
the final serious word of the program. 

“The test of this Institute,” he said, “is 
what you will do and say when you go 
to your homes, that is different from what 
you said and did before you came.” 


“That His Influence May Continue” 


Prizes for poetry planned as memorial to Professor Carruth 


SHAT HIS INFLUENCE may con- 

tinue” gives the motive animating the 
alumni of the University of Kansas in 
planning a memorial of poetry prizes to 
Prof. William Herbert Carruth. A fund 
of $5,000 is being raised, from the pro- 
ceeds of which three annual prizes will be 
awarded for the best pieces of verse 
written by students of this university. In- 
formation in regard to the plan was given 
in THE Reeister of July 15. Professor 
Carruth was a graduate of the University 
of Kansas, member of its faculty for a 
third of a century, administrative head of 
its department of German for almost as 
long, and vice chancellor for a decade. 
From 1913 to the time of his death, he 
was professor of comparative literature 
in Leland Stanford University. Unita- 
rians remember in particular his leader- 
ship in the Pacific Coast Conference and 
his noble influence for liberal religion. 
Far outside academic and denominational 
circles he is known for his poem, ‘Each 
in His Own Tongue.” 

It is hoped to give the first prizes in 
the spring of 1927. Contributions will 
be received by the treasurer of the prize 
committee, Miss Edith Snow, 57 West 
Twelfth Street, New York City, either 
directly or through THe REGISTER. 

This memorial, says a bulletin from the 
committee, is an attempt to “carry on to 
succeeding generations the spirit of Pro- 
fessor Carruth, who was ever eager to en- 
courage poetic expression on the part of 
his students, ever quick to help them bring 
forth any honest or courageous or beauti- 
ful thought that might be theirs to ex- 
press. It is not an attempt to make poets 
of our students; but rather, in setting 
them upon the search for the one right 
word, to foster in them a precision of 
thought, a knowledge of poetic form, and 


an appreciation of poetry.” F 


William Allen White, author and editor, 
and alumnus of the University of Kansas, 
wrote in the Graduate Magazine: 

“William Herbert Carruth, during his 
life at the University, was the antithesis 
of the material spirit. He stood for scho- 


lastic ideas, for the high scholarship; 
for the gentle joy of culture, and for the 
sweet serenity of books. That his name 
should be used as a memorial to one of 
the arts is fitting and proper, and that the 
University alumni should build that memo- 
rial is vitally important. The fine, brave 
challenge of Carruth’s spirit to the times 
in which he lived furnishes a spectacle of 
heroism that should in itself inspire poets. 
It should be perpetuated in something finer 
and more enduring than bronze—in an en- 
dowment for literary achievement.” 

Dr. E. H. Lindley, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, said: 

“The proposed memorial will not only 
commemorate a distinguished teacher-poet 
and one of the noblest influences in the 
history of the University, but it will also 
emphasize the commanding importance of 
poetry in human life—poetry that ‘lifts 
men out of the world of corn and money, 
and consoles them for the short-comings 
of the day.’ ”’ 


Prayer 
KATHARINE HARRINGTON 


Let me know that the measure of my 
harmony, during each day, is an indica- 
tion of my nearness to Thee. Let me so 
regulate my thoughts and acts that my 
life shall be turned toward Thy Life, so 
that more power, more faith, more capac- 
ity, shall be within my reach to draw’ 
upon at will. 

Give me the blessed sense of Thy Pres- 
ence working through my life, so that I 
may more truly live in Thee because I am 
growing more willing that Thou shouldst 
live in me. 

Let me remember that it is only my own 
unwillingness which can ever keep Thee 
from me—that it should be my constant 
care that Thou, and not this lesser “J,” 
control my days and ways. 

Keep my mind and heart close to Thine 
Own, that the pulse of Everlasting Life 
may control and inspire and sustain me. 

ots: Amen, 


" 
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7 HOSE UNITARIAN CHURCHES that 
. were open on Sunday, July 4, devoted 


versary of the signing of the Declaration 
_of Independence, calling to remembrance 
the significant connection between the 
foundations of the free state and the free 
churches. Of the five men appointed by 
Congress in 1776 to draw up and submit 
for action a declaration of the Colonies’ 
independence, three—Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Franklin, and John Adams— 
were avowed Unitarians or later became 
Unitarian, and Roger Sherman was a Con- 
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conspicuous Unitarians. 


son and of John Adams. Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, in a letter to the ministers recom- 
mending observance of the day in the 
churches, thus reviewed the contributions 
to liberal religion of these two patriots: 
“Thomas Jefferson was not only the 


author of the Declaration of Independence, 
but was also the author of the Edict of 


Religious Toleration in the Commonwealth 


of Virginia; and it was he who wrote in 
his later years that he hoped and expected 


that every intelligent young American 
would adopt the Unitarian interpretation 
of Christianity. John Adams was a mem- 
ber of the First Church in Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts,-and his body lies buried under 
the meeting-house of that ancient parish. 
He was one of the lay leaders of the Uni- 


tarian movement, and many of his distin- 


guished descendants have been, and are, 
members of our fellowship.” 

It was the 117-year-old bell of the 
Quincy church that pealed out the signal 
on June 28 for the opening of the sesqui- 
centennial celebration in that city. This 
was the anniversary of the day when Con- 
gress voted for independence. 

In the First Unitarian Church in Los 
Angeles, Calif., the service included a 
chorus choir in colonial costume, special 
music, a tableau of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, directed by 
Mrs. R. W. Snell, and an address by the 


minister, Rey. E. Burdette Backus. Young” 


women in costume served as ushers and 
presented each member of the congregation 
with an American flag. ) 

At the request of Station KOA of the 
General Electric Company in Denver, Col., 
the First Unitarian Church remained open 
for this Sunday, and this station broad- 
east the service and address by Rev. 
George Gilmour as the principal item of 
their Sesquicentennial program. Mr. Gil- 
mour spoke on “The Faith of the Signers.” 
Speakers at the special service in the First 
Unitarian Church in San Antonio, Tex., 

_ were Major William M. Conner, judge ad- 
7 yocate of the famous Second Division of 
_the United States Army, and Rey. Edward 
Day, the minister. The Unitarian Church 
in Ridgewood, N.J., entered an historical 
‘ in the Independence Day parade. 
. Adolph Bergstrom was chairman of the 
of arrangements. A community 


their service to the sesquicentennial anni- 


gregationalist whose descendants became. 


This day was also the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the death of Thomas Jeffer- 
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the Church of Our Father in Lancaster, 
on July 4, with appropriate ceremonies. 


_ Milton T. Garvin, president of the League 


How congregations remembered pioneers in Independence services 


sesquicentennial service held in Pantage’s 
Theatre in Memphis, Tenn., was arranged 
by Rey. William E. Clark, Unitarian min- 
ister, who is executive secretary of the 
Sunday Evening Club. 

The Lancaster, Pa., chapter of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League presented to that 
community a tablet which celebrates the 
sesquicentennial and the part played by 
Lancaster County in the Revolution and 
memorializes the men who in all ages 
were political, intellectual, and spiritual 
emancipators. The tablet was unveiled at 


To 


chapter, made the address of presentation, 
and Mayor Frank C. Musser accepted the 
tablet for the community. The church is 
to be custodian of the tablet, and Maurice 
E. Weaver, vice president of the board of 
trustees, accepted the custodianship on 
behalf of the trustees. Herbert H. Beck, 
president of the Lancaster County His- 
torical Society, unveiled the tablet and 
spoke on “The Significance of Historical 
Memorials.” The minister of the church, 
Rev. John B. W. Day, preached the sermon. 
The tablet is from the studio of W. H. 
Ritter in Boston, Mass. It was cast by 
the McGann Foundries of that city. The 
inscription on the tablet reads: 


The Glory of the Children of God 
Erected July 4, 1926. 

To mark the Sesquicentennial of the Declaration of 
Independence by the American Colonies, and in 
appreciation of the valuable contributions made by 
Lancaster County to the American Revolution 
and 


To memorialize the men who 


in all ages and at all costs 


have contributed to the Political, Intellectual and 
Spiritual Liberation of Mankind 
This Church pays tribute 
to these bearers of light and truth by placing upon its 
pulpit and in its windows the names and records 
of the foremost of the 
Procession of the Emancipators 
Done by Lancaster Chapter Unitarian Laymen’s League 
in the twenty-fifth Year of this congregation 


Unitarian churches were among that 
small body of people who—as the an- 
nouncement of the First Unitarian Church 


in Cincinnati, Ohio, put it—‘‘continue to 
celebrate these anniversary days by some 
method commensurate with their dignity.” 


Personals 


Charles W. Eliot, 2d, landscape architect 
of Boston, Mass., has been appointed city 
planner in the service of the newly or- 
ganized National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission in Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Eliot is a member of the First Parish 
Church in Cambridge, Mass., a son of Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, and a grandson of 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of 
Harvard University. Of the four members 
of the Commission, two are Unitarians— 
Frederick L. Olmsted of the First Parish 
in Brookline, Mass., and Frederic A. 
Delano of All Souls Unitarian Church: in 
Washington, D.C. Mr. Eliot will take up 
his work in Washington on August 2. The 
Commission has been constituted “to de- 
velop a comprehensive, consistent; and 
co-ordinated plan for the national capital 
and its environs.” 


One of the venerable leaders in the pro- 
fessional and civic life of Denver, Col., 
is Dr. William Smedley, a dentist, who, 
although ninety years of age, goes each 
day to his office and takes active interest 
in public affairs. He is a charter member 
of the First Unitarian Church in Denver. 
For seventeen years he was president of 
the Denver School Board. His son, Dr. 
William P. Smedley, is chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Unitarian church. 
He and his sons have built up the largest 
firm for dental practice in the city. In 
pioneer days, about 1860, the elder Dr. 


Smedley drove an ox team from St. Joseph, 
Mo., to Oregon. He finally settled in 
Denver in 1871, in which year he aided 
in the founding of Unity Church. 


Rey. George S. Cooke, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Redlands, Calif., 
is spending his summer vacation in Boston. 


Rey. and Mrs. Alson H. Robinson and 
their daughter Margery, sailed from Mon- 
treal on July 24 for England. Mr. Robin- 
son will attend the summer school of the- 
ology at Trinity College, Oxford. 


Eugene C. Hultman, who was chairman 
of the Massachusetts Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life, has been appointed 
fire commissioner of Boston, Mass. He is 
a Unitarian layman. Mr. Hultman ren- 
dered significant service on the Commis- 
sion, and his new appointment is in recog- 
nition of his success. 


Rev. George Gilmour, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Denver, Col., 
is chairman of a committee that passes on 
all proposed debates on religion and evolu- 
tion for KOA, the General Electric Com- 
pany broadeasting station. Mr. Gilmour 
gave the Memorial Day address before the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in Denver. 


J. Arthur MacLean, director of the Her- 
ron Art Institute in Indianapolis, Ind., 
and a member of All Souls Unitarian 
Chureh in that city, is directing the ex- 
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Heaven doth with us 
as we with torches do, 
not light them for. 
ourselves 


SHAKESPEARE 


ploration of a prehistoric mound about 
seventeen miles south of Terre Haute, Ind., 
perhaps the first time that such an ex- 


cavation has been made in this State. The 
work was made possible by private sub- 
scriptions, in the securing of which Mr. 
MacLean had the assistance of Dr. Frank 


8S. C. Wicks, minister of All Souls, and 


other interested persons. 


After Hearing Mr. Birkhead 

HE. Haldeman-Julius, writer, editor, and 
publisher of Girard, Kan., who—to say the 
least—is not reputed as a churchman, 
wrote in his own Weekly, after attending 
a service at All Souls Unitarian Church 
in Kansas City, Mo., where Rey. L. M. 
Birkhead is minister: ‘An hour spent in 
Mr. Birkhead’s congregation convinces me 
that there is hope—even for the church.” 


Miss Gladys B. Wheeler Ordained 

An impressive service was held in the 
First Congregational (Unitarian) Church, 
Westborough, Mass., Sunday afternoon, 
July 4, at four o’clock, when Miss Gladys 
B. Wheeler was ordained to the Christian 
ministry. Miss Wheeler is assistant pas- 
tor of the First Protestant St. John’s 
Church in Uincinnati, Ohio, of which Rey. 
Hugo G. Hisenlohr, D.D., has for forty 
years been minister. The council, of 
which Rey. Lewis G. Wilson of Floral City. 
Florida, was chairman, consisted of 
ministers of neighboring churches. Those 
who took part were as follows: Rey. 
Robert Allen Singsen of West Upton, in- 
vocation and Scripture. A solo was sung 
by Miss Helen A. Brigham of West- 
borough, and the prayer of ordination 
given by Rey. Charles Jason Staples of 
Northborough. Rey Oliver Jay Fair- 
field, pastor of the Westborough Church, 
gave the charge to the minister. 

An ordination hymn, composed for the 
~ occasion by Rey. Mr. Wilson, was sung by 
the congregation. 

It was fitting that Miss Wheeler should 
be ordained in her native town, and in 
the church with which she has been 
identified since childhood. She graduated 
from the Tuckerman School for Parish 
Assistants in 1928, and since that time 
has been active in religious education and 
pastoral relations. She served as parish 
assistant at All Souls Unitarian Church, 
- Indianapolis, Ind., during 1923-4, and then 
spent a year in Westborough as parish 
assistant. In September, 1925, she ac- 
cepted a call to become minister’s assistant 
of the Cincinnati church. Dr. Hisenlohr 
is now in Europe. Miss Wheeler will 
occupy the pulpit in his absence. The 
church is large, and has a flourishing 
Sunday-school. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL., 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R,. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secsetarr, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. : 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicaze 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 

Autumn quarter begins at Chicago, September 
30,1926. For information address the President. 


_ F.C. Sournworrn, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Cnitarian . 
Laymen’s League. 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It conduets preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Curcaao, St. Lous, SAN FRANCISCO 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL ‘SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwIsHER, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, NH. 


VERY DAY 


8.00JA.M. to%10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening] Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, ete. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E.A.CHuncu, Treasurer. 


Mr. Mangasarian Lecturing 


M. M. Mangasarian, formerly lecturer 
for the Independent Religious Society in 
Chicago, Ill., is giving a course of Sunday 
evening lectures on “The Men and the 
Thought Movements of the Day,” at the 
First Unitarian Chureh in Los Angeles, 
Calif., under auspices of the Laymen’s 
League chapter. ; 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—Twenty-three per- 
sons, from seventeen to twenty-one years 
of age, were given the right hand of fel- 
lowship in the First Church, Unitarian, 
on Sunday, June 20, by the minister, Rey. 
Arthur B. Whitney. At the conclusion 
of the service, sixteen young children 
were brought forward for the dedication 
of baptism. — : : wn 
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Memorial Window Dedicated 
at Scituate, Mass., Church 


The First Parish Unitarian Church of 
Scituate, Mass., was the scene of the dedi- 
eation on Sunday, July 18, of a beautiful 
memorial stained-glass window. It is the 
gift to the church of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
H. Waterman, in memory of Mr. Water- 
man’s parents—Andrew J. Waterman, and 
his wife, Lucia D. Waterman. 


ON 
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“A SHIP BEARING DOWN” 


_ A special responsive dedication service, 
written by Rey. Alden S. Cook, was em- 
ployed. The minister of the church, Rey. 
Cornelius Heyn, read from the Psalms, 
and also “The Building of the Ship,” by 
Longfellow, since the window pictures a 
ship coming out of the dawn. Fred T. and 
Grace D. Waterman unveiled the window. 
Then came the responsive service, in which 
the symbolism of the ship is thus set forth: 
“May this picture of a ship bearing down 
upon us out of the golden light of dawn, 
and bringing with it the fruit of toil and 
‘of aspiration, be a reminder of the good 
we have received, and of the faith 
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which will enable us to leave to our pos- 
terity an ,even greater legacy of true 
riches, temporal and spiritual—the fruits 
of liberty and justice, truth and honesty.” 
Rey. William Ware Locke offered the 
prayer of dedication, and Mr. Heyn 
preached the sermon. 

The window harmonizes with the rest 
of the interior of the church. It was de- 
signed and executed by the George W. 
Spence Company of Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Lucia D. Waterman taught in the 
Sunday-school, and for many years held 
different offices in the church. She was 
long active in the Sewing Circle. Both 
she and her husband were active and wil- 
ling workers in the church. 


Dr. Eldred C. Vanderlaan 
Accepts Call to Berkeley 


Dr. Eldred C. Vanderlaan has been 
called to the ministry of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Berkeley, Calif., and has 
accepted the call. The invitation to Dr. 
Vanderlaan was extended at the close of a 
month of Dr. Vanderlaan’s preaching as 
supply minister. His preaching has been so 
well liked and his personality is so pleas- 
ing that the pulpit committee unanimously 
recommended that a call be extended to 
him to become the permanent minister of 
the church. Dr. Vanderlaan stated that the 
congregation is one which he would take 
great pleasure in ministering to, and the 
church and environment so inviting that 
he would gladly accept the invitation. 

Dr. Vanderlaan is a native American, 
born in Michigan in 1890, of Dutch parents. 
He spent his early life in his native State, 
graduated from Hope College in 1911, and 
from New Brunswick, N.J., Theological 
Seminary in 1917, entering the ministry 
in the Reformed Church in America. He 
subsequently studied in Germany, and 
for shorter periods in Holland and at 
Manchester College, Oxford University, 
England, returning to America to receive 
from Union Theological Seminary, in 1924, 
the degree of doctor of theology. He has 
recently been preaching at Wallkill, N.Y. 

He is the author of two books. One is 
entitled “Protestant Modernism in Hol- 
land”; the other is a compilation issued 
under the title of “Fundamentalism vs. 
Modernism.” Dr. Vanderlaan expects to 
begin his duties as minister of the Berke- 
ley church the latter part of August. 
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Summer at York Harbor, Me. 


Summer services began in the- York 
Harbor, Me., Unitarian Church the first 
Sunday in July. Rev. William W. Peck 
of Youngstown, Ohio, preached, and will 
be minister in charge for the summer. 
Other preachers who will fill the pulpit 
are Rey. Charles A. Wing of Springfield, 
Mass.; Rey. George A. Mark of Somerville, 
Mass.; Dr. Henry H. Saunderson of Brigh- 
ton, Mass.; Rey. Earl C. Davis of Concord, 
N.H.; Rey. George 8. Cooke of Redlands, 
Calif.; Rev. William S. Jones of Ports- 
mouth, N.H., and Rey. Abbot Peterson of 
Brookline, Mass. 


Robert B. Day to Niagara Falls 


Robert B. Day, who will be graduated in 
September from the Meadville Theological 
School, has accepted a call to the First 
Unitarian Church in Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Mr. Day formerly served as the Mid- 
Western secretary of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. He resigned this secretary- 
ship three years ago to prepare for 
the ministry. 


Parsonage for Salt Lake City 


The American Unitarian Association has . 
purchased a house in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
to be used as a parsonage for the First 
Unitarian Church. The house is situated 
on a lot that adjoins the site for the new 
church building. 


First—Religious Services 


The first day of the two-hundredth anni- 
versary celebration of the town of Kings- 
ton, Mass., June 27, in keeping with the 
dominant spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
was set aside for special religious services. 
At the First Parish Church, Unitarian, 
where the Rey. L. Gordon Adamson offici- 
ated, the old Communion service used in 
the original church in 1720 was again em- 
ployed, and readings were made from the 
famed Colonel Sever Bible, printed in 
1717. A model of the original church and 
a picture of its suecessor, which was built 
in 1790, were displayed. 


It would be very much appreciated 


by Tur CuristTIAN ReaisteR, if any person 
caring to send his copy of the paper from 
week to week to some one who enjoys it but 
cannot afford to subscribe, would communi- 
cate with Tur ReaisteR Office for the name 
of such a person. 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


Make checks payable to 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on. 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetis 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. _ Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


The Boss: “Robert, I hope you try to 


Save half of what you earn.” Office Boy: 
“T don’t get that much, sir.”—Boston 
. Globe. 

Lady: “I want a nice book for an 
invalid.” Bookseller: ‘Yes, Madame. 
Something religious?” Lady: “Er—no— 


no—er—he’s convalescent !”—The Church- 
man, 


Mark Twain once observed that, though 
he certainly did love the human race, 
there were times when he wished he had it 
collected in the Ark again and that he had 
an auger.—Contact. 


Mme. Adelina Patti, in giving the loca- 
tion of her Welsh castle in the district of 
Brecknockshire, always said that it was 
“twenty-three miles from everywhere and 
very beautiful.” The description, says 
_H. E. Luccock, fits rather exactly a good 
many sermons. 


Johnny had been excited all morning, 
and finally burst put with: “We have a 
new baby at our house, teacher. Doctor 

Moore brought her.”’” Immediately another 
small hand was raised-and a small voice 
piped up: ‘We take off him, too, teacher.” 
—Uhicago Tribune. 


“Your boy Josh says he’s going to town 
to seek employment.” “Yep,” answered 
Farmer Corntossel. “I don’t blame him. 
Everybody feels occasionally like gettin’ 
away an’ lookin’ fur work ’stid o’ stayin’ 
where he knows it’ll be waitin’ fur him 
regular.’—Washington Star. 


Secretary Mellon: “You can’t change 
economic laws by Congress. You can’t 
make farming prosperous by Government 
aid.” “Farmer: “Mebbe not. But I notice 
that a seventy-five per cent. tariff-law pro- 
tection against foreign aluminum kitchen- 
ware helps some folks a whole lot.”—Life. 


Lewis Hind has published in England 
a book of memoirs. He tells a story of 
George Bellows, the artist, and the late 
Joseph Pennell. Pennell was teasing Bel- 
lows about doing his war pictures in New 
York and not on the battle-fields of 
France. “I never heard,’ answered Bel- 
lows promptly, “that Leonardo da Vinci 
had a private view ticket for ‘The Last 
Supper ! "—Living Church. 


A little girl, the daughter of a minister, 
being of an inquisitive turn of mind, 
wandered into her father’s study one day 
while he was writing. “What are you 
writing, Daddy?” the child asked. “My 
sermon for next Sunday, my dear,” her 
father replied. “And does God tell you 
what to say, daddy?’ the inquisitive one 
asked. “Of course, my child,” said her 
parent. “Then, daddy, why do you keep 
on scratching words out?’—The Witness. 


Methuselah ate what he found on his plate, 
And never, as people do now, 
Did he note the amount of the caloric 
count— 
He ate it because it was chow. 
He wasn’t disturbed, as at dinner he sat, 
‘Destroying a roast or a pie, 
To think it was lacking in granular fat, 
Or a couple of vitaniines shy. 
He cheerfully chewed every species of food, 
Untroubled by worries or fears 
Lest his health might be hurt by some 
fancy dessert— 
And he lived over nine hundred years! 
—Galt Evening Reporter. 


[ _PLEASANTRIES _ || 


The Christian Register 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollar a day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


Washington, D.C., “THE KERN” 


Two squares from new Washington Auii- 
torium. The facilities of a hotel with the 
atmosphere of home. Fifty quiet guest rooms, 
each with running water. Many free baths, 
also private ones. Excellent, inexpensive din- 
ing rooms near. Garage on premises. Free 
map sent. Address: 


Mrs, JOSIAH QUINCY KERN, 1912 “G” St., N.W. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ST eee e Helin ep 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
~ TO BOSTON 


lace following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG'S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


SO ee MTT eT eT SIT Tes 


Loe TTT TTS TTT STS LeU Le Le 
ZleUiiel et elie ein el! ile! 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 


Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 


Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 


features emphasized, Individual attention and 
progress, Specify catalog wanted. 


18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 J 
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Church Announcements 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rey. Vincent Brown 
Silliman, Morning service, 9.30, Standard 
Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn will preach 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. During 
August, the church will be closed for repairs ; 
but Hymn Services will be held on the steps 
of the church at 7.30 p.M., weather permitting. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 4.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.M., Church service. 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Boston, Mass., will preach 
Aug. 1. The church is open daily for rest 
and prayer. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rey. Harold B. B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday, Aug. 1, at 10 a.m., Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rey. R. H. Baldwin 
of First Parish, Framingham, Mass. , 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. inimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SUMMER BOARD 


THE HOMESTEAD. A quiet, comfortable 
country home for a few guests. Address: Mrs. 
SAMUEL T. MAYNARD, Northboro, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Stonestep, 2009 F 
Street. Near White House. Hxcellent accommo- 
dations for visitors. Garage facilities. Tele- 
phone FRANKLIN 7345. 


LIBERAL MINISTRY STUDENT SEEKS PRINT- 
ING. Send your card, ticket, stationery, and 
church printing to me. Good printing at rock- _ 
bottom prices for cash. Ask me anything. 
EpMonp G. Hammonp, 2416 Allston Way, a= 
ley, Calif. ob 
————— 
WANTED.—The Southern Industrial Institute 
at Camp Hill, Alabama, is much in need of a — 
woman to have charge of our girls. A woman — 
who has had successful experience in teac ; 
and who likes the care of dormitories 

could be most useful. Salary $100 
and board. Address 


LyMAN Warp, 
BASIN, N.Y. ~ > yg 


